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ABSTRACT 


A COLLABORATIVE STUDY MODEL FOR ENHANCING THE OVERALL 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE A.M.E. CHURCH IN THE MIDST OF 


AN EVER-CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 


by 


Ralph Edwards Williamson 


United Theological Seminary, 2008 


Mentors 
Harold A. Hudson, D.Min. 


Daryl R. Hairston, D.Min. 


The context is First A.M.E. Church, North Las Vegas, Nevada. The problem was the 
need to enhance the knowledge of a growing congregation of youth and overall 
membership about the A.M.E. Church. The project was to develop a teaching model of 
the doctrines and disciplines of the A.M.E. Church for each group. The hypothesis is if 
you deepen their knowledge, it will enhance church growth. The methodology used to 
test this hypothesis was a qualitative method. The results revealed that teaching the youth 
and membership will not enhance church growth, but it will strengthen the overall 


integrity of the church. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In addition to the many books and articles utilized for this project, the biblical 
foundation solidifies the focus of this ministry and gives meaning and purpose to this 
project. The New King James Version of the Bible is the biblical source document. 
Primarily, the Old Testament book of Joshua 24:15-16 and the New Testament book of 
Matthew 16:13-19 are the two biblical texts that inspired this writer’s work. Each text 
gives a good biblical perspective for this project. At the same time they are excellent 
resources for understanding the historical and biblical challenge of the church in an ever- 
changing environment before and after Christ. 

Through the pages of deep reflection in Chapter One, Ministry Focus, the reader 
will discover an in-depth understanding and hopefully an appreciation of the author’s life, 
spiritual journey, education, call to ministry, and the reason behind choosing this project. 
The role of the pastor of First African Methodist Episcopal Church (First A.M.E. Church) 
will also be discussed. This will be accomplished by briefly describing the history and 
geographical area of the state of Nevada, specifically the greater Las Vegas area. It will 
also include the growth, political, economic, and social impact of the region. Finally, it 
will be shown through the sharing of past and present stories written in this context 
analysis that there is a sense of intimacy that binds this congregation together. 

Chapter Two, The State of the Art, will focus on moving people beyond where 


they are using a five-area training model: meeting people where they are; understanding 


perceptions and images; bridging the generational gap; motivating people into action; and 
commitment to church and community. 

Chapter Three defines the theoretical foundations: the historical foundation will 
include the A.M.E. Church and its founder, Richard Allen, and the evolving Black 
church. The Biblical foundation will discuss both Old and New Testament texts. The 
Theological foundation will assess the scriptures and seek to define the necessity to build 
a spiritual house in an immoral society. 

Chapter Four, Methodology, gives an in-depth description of the model design 
and methods utilized in the research project. The writer addresses the project format, the 
various reference tools, and instruments used in the evaluation process. 

Chapter Five, Field Experience, shows a detailed analysis of the model, reference 
tools, and instruments used in the design model. It defines the areas of success and areas 
for future development and implementation. 

Chapter Six, Reflection, Summary, and Conclusion, provides a summarized 
overview of the model inclusive of any necessary revision and adjustment resulting from 
the project evaluation. It also provides the author’s personal reflections of a renewed 


spiritual awareness of a pastor and spiritual leader. 


CHAPTER ONE 
MINISTRY FOCUS 


SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Vivid memories come to mind of growing up and listening to the song, ““We’ve 
Come This Far by Faith Leaning on the Lord,” as the choir marched into the choir stand 
at Williams Temple Church of God in Christ in Ansonia, Connecticut. Even today, forty- 
five years later, this writer can still reflect and envision Aunt Evelyn, father’s oldest 
sister, singing with the choir during the morning offering. 

Spiritual development began at a very early age and has continued to date. Arthur 
and Carrie Lee Williamson believed church was a necessary part of the upbringing of 
their children. For this family and the other Black children in the neighborhood, Sundays 
were reserved for worship. On Easter and the Sunday before Christmas Day there was 
always a play and having to recite a poem. One of the greatest fears was at an Easter 
program when mother stood on stage, held this writer’s hand, and assisted in reciting his 
entire part before the congregation. 

The first real awareness of God’s omnipresence occurred at the age of six at 
Williams Temple with Bishop Williams preaching a message entitled, “God is 
Everywhere”. It was a captivating moment. At the same time it made one nervous to hear 
that God could be everywhere. After hearing those words, the level of fear increased. As 


a matter of fact, it instilled an even greater fear of God than Arthur and Carrie Lee and 


not knowing how God would discipline. It was big brother Junior’s teasing that helped 
overcome this fear of God. However, it was not until much later in life that the reality of 
God’s omnipresence was better understood, that God really was loving, kind, and 
compassionate. 

Bishop Williams and his wife, Mother Williams, played an important role in our 
lives at a very early age. Following church service on Sundays, they would take the two 
of us to their home. Mother Williams would tell Bible stories after dinner. She was a 
wonderful woman who thoroughly enjoyed our company and definitely nourished our 
spiritual growth. 

Life in the 1950s was rather simple in this small factory town of Ansonia, located 
in the Valley of New Haven County, where the family lived for six years on Broad Street 
in a large roach-infested house. Learning how to dodge roaches, ride a bicycle, and 
playing with a Lionel train was good for staying out of trouble most of the time. During 
this period of growing up with four other siblings, we experienced the deep love of mom 
and dad, at times behind a backdrop of personal pain and suffering. 

The neighborhood was colorful, comical, and entertaining. Next door lived a 
family that had a whole lot going on. They had more children and adults in that home 
than the law allowed. Someone was always in trouble, going to jail, or getting out of jail. 
The neighbors across the street loved to cuss, fuss, and fight, which brings to mind a song 
of that period, “Lady, lady, lady, why do you holler; ain’t nobody seen your Johnny 
Dollar. I can’t get no sleep off this noisy street, I’ve got to move, I’ve got to find me a 


quieter place. There’s a couple who lives above my head, they do nothing but fuss and 


fight...” The never-ending dramas went on all the time, but we were never allowed to 
stay outside long enough to witness the assorted shenanigans. 

In this working-class neighborhood most of the Black men worked at either 
American Brass or Farrell, the two leading factories in town. On weekends they could be 
found at Mr. Lucky’s, the local bar, where many of the Black men and women, including 
father, would hang out on Friday and Saturday nights. The culture of this little 
community was working, drinking, and going to church. It was the kind of neighborhood 
where everyone knew you and your family. No matter where you were, someone would 
say, “That’s Arthur’s boy” or “Carrie’s son.” 

Aunt Evelyn’s house was a place the family often visited. It was located down the 
street from Mr. Lucky’s. During these visits, a source of entertainment for the children 
was running down the street and peeking into Mr. Lucky’s just to be chased out by the 
customers. They would take bets that this little bowlegged boy would trip over his feet 
and fall when running away. However, it never happened. 

Father and grandfather, Samuel Thomas, both worked for Seymour Manufactory 
in Seymour, Connecticut, a few miles outside of town. Mother worked for a short time at 
Naugatuck Rubber and later as a domestic worker in the homes of the White folks. Arthur 
and Carrie were proud people, so this type of work did not last long. Father put a stop to 
it when he chose to work two jobs to support his family. This continued until the writer’s 
graduation from high school and leaving home. 

Mother stayed home and raised five children who kept on coming one after 
another from 1952 through 1957: Arthur Jr., Ralph, Kathleen, Rodney, and finally the 


youngest child Keith was born. 


Prior to the birth of Rodney and Keith, mother was always cleaning house, like 
only she could. She did not like a dirty house and everything had to be neat and in place. 
There were always rooms you could not enter and chairs on which you could not sit, 
especially in the living room. It was off limits until mother’s permission was given to 
enter. 

One day while playing in the hall when mother was scrubbing the kitchen floor, 
Kathleen severely burned her little body when she fell into mother’s bucket filled with 
hot water and disinfectant. Thank God mother was able to get Kathleen to the hospital 
where she stayed for a number of days to be treated for third-degree burns. Sadly, 
Kathleen was left with not only the memory of the incident, but also permanent, lifelong 
scars. The emotional impact was devastating for mother because she blamed herself for 
the accident. Hurt and anger consumed dad which was regrettably misdirected at mother. 
The pain was deeply felt by the entire family for a long time, and the accident was etched 
in our minds and hearts. It took years for the family to heal. 

The year Keith was born, another serious accident occurred while playing 
Superman with Junior and jumping off Rodney’s crib onto the bed of our parents. Yes, 
the Superman who could run like a locomotive and leap over tall buildings in a single 
bound. Well, the leap landed this little boy in the hospital with twelve head stitches from 
hitting the headboard. 

A few years later, the family moved to New Haven, Connecticut, where mother 
courageously went back to work and school. Her diligence and efforts paid off and she 


landed a job as a receptionist at the Knights of Columbus. This was a major 


accomplishment for a young Black woman in the late 1960s to be working for an all- 
White male Catholic organization. 

Relocating from Ansonia to New Haven made a big impact in various ways. 
Grandfather Thomas was a very hard worker who raised mother and her sister who was 
affectionately called Aunt Baby Ray. Through his hard work and perseverance, he was 
able to purchase a home. The New Haven home provided an opportunity for us to grow 
up with eight first cousins in a three-story house. One family at a time moved into the 
house. Grandfather lived on the first floor, and our family lived on the second floor in a 
two-bedroom apartment. Aunt Baby Ray and her husband, Uncle Jerry, lived on the third 
floor with their eight children; talk about living in tight quarters! This arrangement was 
truly an experience of a lifetime. Even today, it is hard to imagine how we did it, but we 
made it work. 

Everybody wanted to come and see Sammy’s house, grandfather was called 
Sammy by many of our relatives. Not only was there enough room for those living there, 
but when others came to visit from New York, Philadelphia, North and South Carolina, 
somehow we had enough room for them as well. There was great pride in grandfather 
being the first in the family to buy his own house in the city. 

There was value in being part of an extended family that supported and embraced 
one another through good times and bad times. It was in this house that we learned the 
value of prayer and how it was so interconnected with who we are as a family and as a 
people. When it was announced that a relative would be coming to visit, we began to 


prepare, not only for their arrival, but also to pray as a family for their safe passage. 


When they arrived there was prayer for their safe arrival, and when they left we prayed 
that God would return them home safely. 

As children we would laugh at some of the real “holy” aunts and uncles who 
always had long sermon-like prayers that kept us on our knees. Uncle Abraham was one 
of those uncles. He was a Baptist preacher who stood well over six feet, eleven inches tall 
and loved to pray. Uncle Abraham would thank God for everything he could. 

For a while we did not have a church home in New Haven, so we were made to 
go to church with Uncle Abraham. He preached in a very small storefront that stood at 
the top of a hill in Waterbury, Connecticut. We did not enjoy going to church in 
Waterbury because the drive was just too long. In addition, it was often very cold and 
there was nothing to do in Waterbury but to go to church. We never could understand 
why we had to go so far to a church that no one else attended except a few family 
members. Infrequently, a few others would attend. At times it was like being a prisoner 
locked in a small prison cell with a potbelly stove to keep us warm on those cold Sunday 
mornings. 

Another uncle, the Reverend Herman Epps, managed a successful barbershop 
during the week and was a pastor on Sundays at Union Temple Free Will Baptist Church 
in New Haven. Reverend Epps was a short, charismatic country preacher who could 
preach the horns off a Billy goat. He convinced our parents to allow us to attend Sunday 
school at his church, where we eventually joined as a family. It was fun going to 
Reverend Epps’ church because they had choirs and live radio broadcasts. Every gospel 
singer in town came to his church so they could sing and be heard on the radio. This was 


another great awakening to witness firsthand the power and influence a Black preacher 


had over a congregation. People came to Reverend Epps believing he could get a prayer 
through to God. On various occasions over the years Reverend Epps prayed for this 
writer through many difficult and troubling times. It was his prayers that also helped to 
encourage mother when she struggled with depression and self-esteem issues after the 
death of her mother. 

There were some very special moments living in grandfather’s house. For four 
years children could be seen playing, fighting, running around the house, up and down 
the front and back stairs, through each apartment while our poor grandfather tried to 
sleep. 

One day much to our surprise, we learned of an older sister, Carolyn, who lived in 
Philadelphia. Father had just received parental custody, and shortly thereafter Carolyn 
came to live with us. After the excitement and anticipation of her arrival waned and we 
all made the necessary adjustments, it seemed as if she had been part of the family all our 
lives. However, living arrangements in this very small two bedroom apartment became 
increasingly difficult, and forced our parents to seek a much larger home to accommodate 
their growing family. 

Transitions were taking place, not only in our small world in 1964, but our nation 
was moving into a new era. The sounds of Motown were sweeping the music charts; 
Malcolm X, who frequented the mosque right down the street from our house, left the 
Nation of Islam and established his own religious organization; The Civil Rights Act of 
1964 became landmark legislation outlawing discrimination based on race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin. The Civil Rights Act transformed American society. It 


prohibited discrimination in public facilities, in government, and in employment. The 
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“Jim Crow” laws in the South were abolished, and it became illegal to compel 
segregation of the races in schools and in housing. 

It was that same year and summer that God blessed us to move into our own 
home, a beautiful four-bedroom colonial house in the town of Hamden, a suburb of New 
Haven. Hamden was a predominantly White community with the exception of our 
neighborhood where middle-class professionals and working class Blacks were 
determined to make a difference in the lives of their children. 

The social dynamics of our lives began to change as integration and racism 
became real. White families quickly sold their homes and moved out as Blacks moved 
into the neighborhood. Eventually, the increasing presence of Black families living in 
Hamden brought tension between the Black and White communities that erupted into a 
race riot in 1969, when the writer was a sophomore at Hamden High School. 

The experience was very challenging and difficult for all of the Black students at 
Hamden High. At the same time it gave us a great opportunity to understand once again 
the value of an extended family that had now moved beyond the immediate family and 
out into the community. The parents pulled together and prayed and would not allow 
their children to attend school until a number of racial issues and safety concerns were 
resolved. During this time, many retired black teachers and educators had moved to 
Hamden. They volunteered their services and taught the students at the Lincoln 
Community Center in the City of New Haven. In the evenings the students, parents, and 
community leaders met at the Christian Tabernacle Baptist Church to receive direction 
and instructions. This was a proud moment for all as young, old, parents, and students 


witnessed the collective power and unity of our Black community. Even though many of 
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the details have somewhat faded, the end results of the meetings and negotiations 
included hiring more Black teachers and administrators, the introduction of a Black 
history course into the curriculum, and police escorts to and from school until the tension 
died down. 

A few years later after leaving home at the age of eighteen, a new chapter began 
in the United States Marines. This was a time of exploration and discovery that spanned 
from 1972 through 1979. This period eventually led to a second major encounter with 
God, including a spiritual transformation that reshaped the writer’s beliefs and way of 
thinking. 

After serving in the Marines for two years and returning home in 1974, the focus 
of the following year was on attending a career school in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Unfortunately, it became a summer of fun and relaxation rather than the serious pursuit of 
an education and career. The weather and the music were hot as were Earth, Wind & 
Fire, and Harold Melvin and the Blue Notes. It was in Pittsburg where a wonderful young 
lady, from Philadelphia won the writer’s heart. Disappointingly, however, the time went 
by very quickly and at the end of the summer the writer once again returned home and 
did not attend school again until much later in life. 

In 1976, after being encouraged to relocate to Colorado Springs, Colorado, to live 
with an uncle, another phase of life began to take place. Uncle Andrew was a member of 
Payne Chapel African Methodist Episcopal Church (A.M.E.) and he loved the Lord. He 
had one rule that was strictly enforced, if you stayed with him you had to attend church. 
As a young Black man in search of his identity, attending Payne Chapel came at just the 


right time. It was here that this writer first learned about the history of the A.M.E. 
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Church. There was this great appreciation for its history that caused a transformation to 
take place within, a sense of purpose, dignity and self-respect that is still hard to explain 
to this day. In the midst of this learning experience, it became increasingly clear that 
God’s omnipresence was in the midst of the A.M.E. Church, a church born out of 
rejection, yet they continued to embrace that same denomination any how. They believed 
all people should be taught to love and not to hate. 

Following this insightful understanding of the humble beginnings of the A.M.E. 
Church, it was easy to embrace their motto: God our Father, Christ our Redeemer, and 
Man our Brother. In addition, while learning the history and rethinking personal 
convictions regarding social justice issues, this formative education provided a different 
perspective and consciousness related to race and non-violence. Eventually the search for 
meaning and identity led to a spiritual conversion and a personal relationship in Jesus 
Christ. For the first time the church gave real meaning and purpose to a young man who 
was in search of his destiny and purpose. This second encounter truly was an intervention 
from God. 

A few years later in 1989, while living in Colorado Springs and working for the 
U.S. Postal Service as a mail carrier walking the streets and delivering mail from door-to- 
door, the Lord began speaking. Later, while reading the Old Testament Book of Joshua 
24:15, “Choose for your selves this day whom ye will serve... But as for me and my 
house, we will serve the LORD,” a decision was made, to serve the Lord and answer the 
voice that was speaking to go and preach the gospel. 

Although lacking in formal education, there was a strong desire to be faithful to 


the calling. Immediately steps were taken to pursue a college degree while still working 
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in the postal service in various management positions: as supervisor, postmaster, and in 
human resources as a labor advocate. These hands-on experiences afforded the right 
opportunity to learn valuable management skills, organizational structures, and 
techniques that continue to be utilized even to this very day in every aspect of this 
writer’s ministry. 

After answering the call and being ordained an Itinerant Deacon in the A.M.E. 
Church, the opportunity was presented by Bishop Vinton R. Anderson to pastor Hubbard 
Chapel A.M.E. Church in the little town of LaJunta in northeast Colorado. During the 
next few years Reverend Jesse Brown Jr., served as a spiritual leader, pastor, friend and 
mentor. Pastor Brown gave the support and guidance as well as the fundamental 
foundation of what it truly meant to serve God’s people as pastor. 

While serving in LaJunta it became obvious, to be an effective pastor one needed 
to finish their formal education. Upon receiving permission from Bishop Vernon R. Byrd 
to take a leave of absence from the pulpit, the decision was made to relocate to Denver, 
Colorado to return to school. Reverend Jesse L Boyd, Jr., the late dynamic pastor of 
Shorter A.M.E. Church in Denver, hired the writer as church administrator while 
attending Colorado Christian University and later Iliff School of Theology. Reverend 
Boyd was a no-nonsense pastor who challenged the ministerial staff to discipline 
themselves and pursue excellence in both their undergraduate and theological studies. 

After completing Colorado Christian University in May of 2000, once again the 
opportunity was given by Bishop Byrd to serve as the interim pastor for Christ Our 
Redeemer A.M.E. Church, also in Denver. This occurred shortly after the death of the 


founding pastor, Reverend Leonard Emerson. Two months later at the Colorado Annual 
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Conference, Bishop John R. Bryant, permanently made the official appointment of pastor 
in charge. 

This new assignment brought excitement and new challenges. The congregation 
was twelve years old and only one pastor had served since its origin. Following Reverend 
Emerson’s death, the congregation was devastated and became dysfunctional. He was 
everything to the church: the pastor, the financial supporter, and the primary person who 
controlled the church. 

The role as pastor of Christ Our Redeemer was more challenging than church 
administrator. As the new leader, it was obvious that only God could lead this 
congregation toward deeper spiritual growth and healing. This writer prayed and asked 
the Lord for a vision to lead, a vision that would increase their spiritual consciousness 
and move the congregation beyond being dependent upon any human person. 

Over the course of the next few months, a sad circumstance took place. The 
congregation’s grief turned into a bitter battle for power and control within the church 
body. The grief of pain was so deep, it became extremely difficult to minister to their 
needs and so much went unresolved. This experience at Christ Our Redeemer brought 
new meaning to understanding faith and dependency on God for guidance and direction. 

During this same year, the decision was made to step out on faith and leave a 
promising career with the postal service to pastor fulltime and complete theological 
studies at Illif. Christ Our Redeemer could not afford to match the salary of the postal 
service, making it difficult to manage both the church and personal finances, but the Lord 


continued to make a way. The bills were paid, the church grew, and lives were saved. 


Ee) 


Synergy 


Iliff may have helped in the theological understanding, but Christ Our Redeemer 
tested the faith and put real meaning to the theological application of faith and trust in the 
sovereignty of God. Many of the challenges experienced at Christ Our Redeemer were 
not taught at Iliff. It was through the grace of God and lessons learned that the writer’s 
faith grew deeper. 

The call was an evolving journey, a process, and a discipline. Each event and 
place was seasonal. Denver, Colorado was a place of preparation and education. The 
postal service provided a season of understanding of organizational structure, and the 
academic degree programs provided instruction of management styles. Shorter A.M.E. 
Church served as a place where the writer was mentored and encouraged to be the best. 
The time at Christ Our Redeemer A.M.E Church provided a season of learning to be 
completely dependent on God. 

Soon after completing Iliff in the fall of 2003, Bishop Bryant provided the 
opportunity to serve as the pastor in charge of First A.M.E. Church in North Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 

The writer’s spiritual understanding and growth in Christianity as related to the 
oneness of God and in the supremacy and sovereignty of God continues. The foundation 
of this faith is that everything stems from God, and nothing is prior to or equal to God. 
“God is.” God is the creator, the center, and sustainer of all life. Thus, God is a God of 
liberation and freedom. God is a triune God: God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Spirit, all three in One. One can only find salvation through Jesus Christ, God 


incarnate, who suffered, bled, and died for the sins of humankind. Finally, there is this 
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conviction in the resurrection of Jesus Christ, life eternal, and the Spirit of God lives and 
dwells in the hearts and souls of all humanity. 

Irrefutably, God is and can be manifested through various mediums such as 
nature. For Moses, God’s presence was in a burning bush. As Christians we believe that 
God was manifested in the body of mortal man in Jesus Christ. Throughout the Psalms, 
we have learned that God takes many forms: “The Lord is my rock, my fortress, and my 
deliverer... in whom I take refuge. He is my shield and the horn of my salvation, my 
stronghold.” (Psalm 18:1-2) 

The writer’s conversion continues in the process of becoming what God desires, 
to help liberate others. Many years ago there was a realization that one had to be liberated 
before they could join in the liberation process. The church was formative for this author 
in understanding what is truly meant to be liberated in many ways, especially that of 
being freed from individual sin through Jesus Christ. It is very clear, because of the faith 
and understanding of the awesomeness of God, that God is not only the God of the 
oppressed, but a God for all humankind. 

Through this vocation as preacher and spiritual leader, the question continues to 
be asked “What would Jesus do?” The choice is ultimately to proclaim a message to the 
church: Not only to love each other, but the entire world as everything belongs to God. It 
is important to love one another. However, if we fail to love all that God has created, in 
reality we have chosen not to love God. The connecting point of this context evolves 
around the primary role as the spiritual leader intersecting with First A.M.E. Church and 


a community at cross roads in an ever-changing environment. 
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Context of Ministry 


The specific context for ministry is in a city that is heavily influenced by the 
larger community of Las Vegas widely known as “Sin City.” It is a city that was 
originally settled by the Mormons in 1905, but made famous from gambling, tourism, and 
twenty-four hour entertainment. 

The region of the state known as southern Nevada has an amazing history. The 
area developed from wetlands into a desert landscape where temperatures in the summer 
often reached over 100 degrees Fahrenheit. During the 1800’s, Spanish traders were some 
of the earliest explorers to the area. As they traveled to the gold rush in California, they 
discovered springs of water and lush greenery located throughout the Las Vegas valley. 
These springs and greenery, or meadows as translated in Spanish, are how Las Vegas 
received its name by the Spaniards. Soon after their discovery, Las Vegas became a place 


for these traders to rest as they sojourned further west to California. 


Political and Economic Growth Impact 


From the early 1930 to mid-1940, Las Vegas experienced a number of changes 
that stimulated growth and made an economic impact to the area. In March 1931, Nevada 
became the first state to legalize casino-style gambling. That legislation inaugurated a 
new era and a chain of events in Las Vegas’ history that included the growth of organized 
crime, casinos, an entertainment industry, and prostitution, as well as a small building 
boom. Hotels and casinos were built along the road leading into the city from Los 


Angeles that eventually became what is called today the “Las Vegas Strip.” 
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While the legislators were approving gambling in Nevada, the nation was still 
struggling with the Great Depression that began in October 1929. Also, in the year 1931, 
Las Vegas experienced a massive migration and soon became a gateway for many 
people. They came from around the country seeking employment opportunities with the 
building of Hoover Dam in Boulder City, Nevada. 

Additionally, the development of Nellis Air Force Base (NAFB) also contributed 
to the growth of the Las Vegas valley. The region became a prospect due to its clear 
weather and potential for year-round flying. During World War IH, NAFB was originally 
created for gunnery training for those who served on the B-17 bombers. However, the 
base grew quickly into a key military installation where many who were assigned there 
during the war returned to work at the base as civilians and established permanent 
residency in the Las Vegas community. Today, NAFB serves as one of the largest 


employers in the greater Las Vegas valley. 


Race and Social Issues 


Naturally, with growth came challenges. Similar to other races that migrated to 
Las Vegas, many African Americans came to the city hoping to secure work as well. 
They sought employment at Hoover Dam, the military, and a large number came as a 
result of the increased number of hotels and casinos on the Las Vegas Strip. As they 
came to the city, they made contributions in entertainment, building, construction, and 
other service-related jobs within the hotel industry. It was primarily the African 


American community that kept the Strip running during this period in history. 
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While many of the fifteen thousand Blacks living in what was labeled the 
“Westside” earned a decent living from 1950 through mid-1960, they still had to deal 
with racism, Jim Crow laws, and segregation in the casinos. The same establishments that 
paid them to entertain restricted them from gambling, attending shows, and staying in the 
hotel and casino resorts. Blacks who were not entertainers were not allowed to be seen or 
make physical or eye contact with the White customers or the guests, unless summoned. 

In spite of the challenges they faced, the African American community did not 
allow racism and segregation to stop them from enjoying the casino excitement sweeping 
the city. In a segregated part of town divided by the railroad tracks on Fremont Street that 
had no infrastructure in the form of unpaved streets, lack of running water, or non- 
maintained sewers, lived a community of well-to-do middle-class African Americans. 
They operated their own businesses and built schools, casinos, and churches to meet the 
social, economic, and spiritual needs of their community. Alas, many did not rise above 
the poverty they were forced to endure during this period and some still continue today to 
live in economic challenging conditions. 

In May 1955, the year of the Montgomery Bus Boycott in the state of Alabama, 
the Moulin Rouge Hotel and Casino opened on the Westside. The opening of this 
establishment was significant in many ways. It brought visibility and recognition as the 
first racially integrated hotel casino. Each night when Blacks and many other entertainers 
finished working on the Strip, they proceeded to the Westside to the now historical 
Moulin Rouge with their White audiences from the “Strip” following closely behind. 
Unfortunately, this bold attempt to compete with the more established White-owned 


casinos was not looked upon favorably. While the Moulin Rouge brought excitement and 
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business to the Black community, in opposition it brought unwanted pressure from the 
White casino owners. In December 1955, several months after opening and after many 
failed attempts to renew the liquor license, among other challenges, owners of the Moulin 


Rouge were forced to close its doors and declare bankruptcy. 


The Formation of a Church 


In early 1960, six years prior to the start of a new congregation known today as 
First A.M.E. Church in the City of North Las Vegas, Nevada, a strong movement 
emerged in the city against segregation, led by the Las Vegas Chapter of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP). The movement led to 
what is known as the Moulin Rouge Agreement. The agreement between the mayor and 
other White businessmen lifted all Jim Crow restrictions and desegregated the city. 
However, it took almost ten years before Blacks actually began to move into other parts 
of the Greater Las Vegas valley. 

In 1966, approximately nineteen founding members met and formed an A.M.E. 
church in North Las Vegas. Later that same year First A.M.E. Church was fully 
organized. Under the leadership of the pastor, church services were held throughout the 
city starting at Doolittle Recreation Center to meeting in various neighboring churches, 
homes, and trailers. As the city opened its doors and allowed Blacks to move beyond the 
Westside, a Mormon land owner in the city of North Las Vegas gave congregants of First 
A.M.E. Church written permission to build on the land he had previously donated to 


some of the members. 
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In 1969, one of the founding members conferred with the newly appointed pastor 
on the idea of building a church on the donated land. The groundbreaking ceremony was 
held later in that same year. Donations of time and money by many of the members were 
significant factors in completing the church. First A.M.E. Church was eventually built 
and currently sits on the corner of North Revere Street and Nelson Avenue in the City of 
North Las Vegas, Nevada. 


A Time of Remembrance 


In August 1970, the doors were opened and the people marched into their new 
building in the great tradition of the A.M.E. Church reciting the “Call to Worship”, “TI 
was glad when they said unto me, let us go into the house of the Lord.” (Psalm 122:1) 
Since its humble beginnings in the late 1960s, First A.M.E. Church continues to grow in 
the midst of an ever-changing environment. 

Another founding and current member recalls the hard work that went into 
building the church. When the foundation was laid they watched the walls go up round- 
by-round. After her husband and brother put in eight hours on their regular jobs, they 
would put in another eight hours working on the church, most times working until it was 
too dark to see. From time to time others would come and assist them. The member also 
recalled preparing dinner and carrying it to the workers so they could take a break from 
the vigorous work to rest for a few minutes. It was a glorious day, one year and four 
months later, when they were able to hold their first worship service in the sanctuary. 

Commencing from 1967 to 2003, there have been a total of eight pastors at First 
A.M.E. Church. Some stayed for longer periods than others; however, each pastor made a 


significant impact upon the congregation. In 1986, the membership rallied behind their 
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pastor and raised funds to expand and build a church multi-purpose room. Another 
member of twelve years related that they became a member because they were very 
impressed with the pastor and the members who welcomed her with open arms. 

Prior to coming to First A.M.E in 2003, the previous pastor served from 
September 1995 — November 2003. The church was actively involved in the NAACP, 
Inter-Faith Council of Churches, and advancing the cause of foster parenting through 
community-wide Special Needs Adoption events. New ministries began to develop, the 
multipurpose room mortgage was paid off, and left the church with no indebtedness, and 
conceptual plans were drawn to explore the possibility of a new sanctuary. One member 
of six years states, “I was happy with the concern the pastor showed for his congregation 
and his commitment to the community.” 

Upon arriving to the City of North Las Vegas in November 2003, the author 
found a low to very moderate middle-class congregation located in a predominantly 
Black low-income community. It was interesting to learn from the membership that many 
of the members did not live in the area; they commuted from all parts of the city; and 
many were retired and had relocated from California, the Midwest, and the East Coast. 
Still, those who had lived in the area for some time had originally migrated from the 
South, namely, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. The congregation included a good 
mix of retired singles and couples sixty-five and older, a number of single parents, and 
traditional families between the ages of thirty-five and forty-eight. The average family 
consisted of two-to-six members per household, with the children ranging from five to 
eighteen years of age. However, there was a noticeable absence of young adults between 


the ages of twenty-one to thirty-four years old. 
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Favorably, it was a growing congregation with two Sunday morning worship 
services and all the signs of a church that had outgrown its current space to worship and 
support its various ministries. First A.M.E. Church was waiting and anticipating a vision 
with further plans to build a new church. 

The church continued to grow along with the ministry of this pastor. With prior 
experience in church administration and having an in-depth understanding of budgeting, 
these experiences, skills, and abilities were all assets and a good fit for this growing 
congregation. After a few Sunday worship services, Wednesday Bible studies, and 
learning a little about the church through a number of conversations and meetings with 
the members and officers, it was easy to ascertain the spirit of the congregation and the 
direction needed for the church. By merging the assets and experiences within the context 
of this local congregation, a vision statement and a path forward was introduced at the 
first Church Conference in January 2004. 

The vision clearly outlined a five-year plan toward achieving the purpose of 
building a new church that would accommodate the steady growth and ministries of First 
A.M.E. Church. The intent was twofold: the first was to accomplish what the Apostle 
Paul tells the Church in Corinth, “Now I plead with you, brethren, by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that you all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among 
you, but that you be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the same 
judgment.” (1 Corinthians 1:10); and the second purpose was to ensure a clear mission 
and vision for the people to follow. 

The strength of this church has always been centered on family, friends, and 


fellowship. Their genuine Christian love for one another seemed to resonate with those 
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who visited. When speaking to those who have joined and listening to their stories, one 
often hears them tell of the sincere and warm fellowship they felt from the congregation, 
the great taste of homemade sweet potato pie, the embracing, and shaking of hands. From 
its conception, this marvelous gift of fellowship has been foundational in the growth of 
the church. The church has grown from just a few members, to over seven hundred 
members. As stated by one of the founding members, “I, along with many other members 
of the church took great pride in spending Saturday mornings cleaning our church and the 
grounds... We were not a large church in size, but we all felt like family and supported 
the church and each other.” 

First A.M.E. is a church embedded with a tradition, spiritual values, and practices 
that are reflective of its A.M.E. denomination. With structure, roles, rules, and systems in 
place, the church functions as an organized body of believers that make decisions based 
on “The Doctrine and Discipline of the A.M.E. Church.” Through its Boards of Stewards 
and Trustees, the church works together with the pastor to meet the needs of the 


congregation and larger community. 


The Challenge 


A daunting challenge is building a spiritual house in a community that is heavily 
influenced by the gaming industry and the many vices that are attractive to the weak as 
well as the strong. However, this is nothing new to the Christian faith. The church has 
always been faced with strong opposition when it comes to sin and oppression. The 
opposition in this context is far greater than the church has power to influence from a 


local level. In addition, the amount of money spent to promote legalized gambling will 
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continue to keep the gaming industry in business for a very long time. Therefore, the 
focus of the church in ministry must be on educating the community concerning the 
social ills directly associated to gambling, alcoholism, divorce, bankruptcy, 
homelessness, crime, prostitution, drugs and gang violence, by providing alternative 
solutions to these lifestyles. 

Gambling is one of those social ills that continue to plague the African American 
community. Unfortunately, the Black church has been silent while watching those who 
gamble what little they have into an addictive system that produces far fewer winners 
than losers. 

It is out of this context for ministry that a collaborative study model can be best 
written for “enhancing spiritual growth in the midst of an ever-changing environment.” 
Certainly, the members have demonstrated an awesome presence and commitment 
towards pressing forward and reaching “the upward call of God in Christ Jesus” 
(Philippians 3:14). Their focus is clear, they have shown a willing spirit, they have made 
their desire known, and God is truly rewarding the membership with abundant blessings. 

When this appointment was accepted, never did this writer imagine so many 
wonderful people. The demonstrated love of the members of First A.M.E. Church mirrors 
genuine Christian qualities that every pastor looks for in a church. In conclusion, one 
member described the experience of many in this congregation when she shared that she 


been a FAME member for only one year and felt she had finally arrived home. 
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Demographics 
The following text and tables contain demographics of City of North Las Vegas 
collected from the U.S. Census 2000 data.' This data is applicable to First A.M.E. 


Church, and covers Years 2003 through 2005. 


Population: Growth Trends” 


North Las Vegas was incorporated on May 16, 1946. The population at the date 
of incorporation was 2,875. Since 1995, the City has grown by 152.3% with an average 
annual growth rate of 9.7%. 


Year Population % Increase 


1995 15,357 nee 
1996 80,066 6.2% 
1997 88,559 10.6% 
1998 94,480 6.7% 
1999 101,841 7.8% 
2000 115,488 13.4% 
2001 125,196 8.4% 
2002 137,691 10.0% 
2003 147,877 TAN 
2004 168,081 13.7% 
2005 190,150 13.1% 


Population: Projections 
The City of North Las Vegas is anticipated to have a built-out population of 499,335 in 
the year 2030. 


Population % Increase 
According to the U.S. Census Bureau in June 2005, North Las Vegas was ranked as the 
3rd fastest growing large city in America. 


July 1, 2003 July 1, 2004 2003 to 2004 


144,544 158,748 9.8% 


'"U.S. Census 2000: City of North Las Vegas Community Report " (2006). 


* Ibid. 
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Race 
North Las Vegas is a culturally diverse city, as indicated by the results of the 2000 
Census.° 


North Las Vegas Clark County Nevada USA 
95.3% 95.8% 96.2% 97.6% 
White 
55.9% 75.2% 71.6% 75.1% 


Black or African American 
19.0% 9.1% 6.8% 12.3% 


American Indian and Alaska Native 
0.8% 0.8% 1.3% 0.9% 


Asian 


3.2% 5.3% 4.5% 3.6% 


Native Hawaiian & Other Pacific Islander 


0.5% 0.5% 0.4% 0.1% 
Some Other Race 
15.8% 8.6% 8.0% 5.5% 
North Las Vegas Clark County Nevada USA 
Two or more races 
4.7% 4.2% 3.8% 2.4% 


Hispanic or Latino/Latina (of any race) 
37.6% 22.0% 19.7% 12.5% 


Zip Code Profiles* 


The City of North Las Vegas has 13 zip code areas. For this study the citywide total 
includes only the 89030, 89031, and 89032 zip codes which primarily surround the First 
A.M.E. Church. 


Category 89030 89031 89032 Citywide+ 
Occupied Housing Units 14,141 20,391 9,107 43,639 
Number of Housing Units 15,179 20,877 9,474 45,530 
Population 54,339 61,804 28,753 144,896 

> Tbid. 


* Tbid. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART 


Every leader is concerned about the future of their organization. Likewise, in the 
African American community pastors are concerned about the future of his or her church 
and its relevance today and tomorrow. For a pastor of an African American congregation, 
prayer is a part of every decision made, as stated by George Barna, in Transforming 
Children into Spiritual Champions, “...every choice is ultimately a spiritual decision.”! 
Careful consideration must be given to the impact as well as the outcome of the decisions 
that are made. 

Barna further declares, “...no matter what the issue or challenge is that we face, 
our decision comes down to what we believe is right or wrong, which is based squarely 
on our sense of truth and purpose. Our perspective on such matters comes from our 
spiritual beliefs, since our notions of meaning, purpose, truth, value, integrity, morality, 
and ethics all stem from our ideas about the ultimate determinants of life.”* Also, it stems 
from our belief in Jesus Christ. 

A pastor in the twenty-first century who desires to grow a church and move it 
forward in an ever-changing environment must foster collaboration, motivate the people, 


and give direction in order to accomplish the goals and objectives. When pastors as 


' George Barna, Transforming Children into Spiritual Champions (Ventura, CA: Regal Books, 
2003), 30. 


* Ibid. 
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leaders fail to plan, they can plan to fail. The plan should clearly address the vision, 
mission, and purpose of the church. The pastor, as stated by Carlyle Fielding Stewart in 
his book African American Church Growth: 12 Principles for Prophetic Ministry, must 
ask some critical questions relative to their congregation. Stewart also highlights these 
questions in his book: “To what extent does our church create a sense of hospitality and 
belonging for all who visit here? Do the interpersonal relationships and spirit of the 
congregation create an atmosphere of openness to which insiders and outsiders will 
choose to belong? Do we value the feelings and opinions of others as an essential aspect 
of community building, personal affirmation, and Christian growth? To what extent is a 
sense of family created by the fellowship and interaction of people within the church?’”? 

This collaborative study model for enhancing spiritual growth in the midst of an 
ever-changing environment will examine five principle areas. These areas are 
interrelated. Developing the spiritual knowledge of the membership requires: 

(1) Meeting people where they are 

(2) Understanding perceptions and images 

(3) Bridging the generational gap 

(4) Motivating people into action 

(5) Commitment to church and community 

These areas are similar to Monroe’s Motivated Sequence Pattern established by 
Allan Monroe in 1989, which says, “The sequence pattern follows the process of human 
thinking and leads step by step to the desired action.* Monroe’s sequence contains five 


distinct steps: “(1) Attention (get the attention of your audience); (2) Need (describes the 


problem, demonstrates the need for change); (3) Satisfaction (present a practical and 


3 Carlyle Fielding Stewart, African American Church Growth: 12 Principles for Prophetic 
Ministry (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994), 46. 


4 Ehninger Douglas, Alan Houston Monroe, Bruce E. Gronbeck, Principles and Types of Speech 
Communication (Glenview, Ill Scott, Forseman, 1978), 142-163. 
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concise solution); (4) Visualization (allow your audience to picture the results); and (5) 
Action (request immediate action from your audience).”° 

During the research it was recognized that spiritual development is personal and 
largely a matter of perception. Spiritual development is fostered through educating the 
congregation about prayer, worship and other spiritual disciplines, innovative actions 
exercised in various ministries, and following spiritual traditions of the A.M.E. Church. 


These components impact the lives of the membership as well as touch the lives of the 


unchurched and unsaved. 


Meeting People Where They Are 


In an interview with Bill Hypel, Senior Pastor of Willow Creek Community 
Church, he stated that “at the age of 20 he was asked to lead a small bible study youth 
group. After leading this group for some time, he asked members if they wanted their 
friends to become Christian. They all enthusiastically replied, “Yes!” Bill told them to 
pray for their friends and invite them to the bible study.” © 

However, he was taken back by their responses. “Each of the youth had a very 
different response than what was expected. They were embarrassed with the space they 
gathered in, they felt Bill’s teachings were too long and boring, and the things he was 
talking about did not impact their lives. Bill and the group of twenty-five young people 


began to understand “that “seekers” were fundamentally different than someone who was 


5 Stephen E. Lucas, The Art of Public Speaking (New York, NY: McGraw-Hill Company, 1995), 
353-361. 


® James Mellado, Willow Creek Community Church (Boston, MA: Harvard 1991), 4-5. 
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already convinced. There was no way to meet the needs of both with a single service 
structure!” 

According to David Kinnaman and Gabe Lyons in their book Unchristian: What a 
New Generation Thinks About Christianity and Why It Matters, in order to communicate 
with the UnChristian and the Unchurched and lead them to Christ, “we have to 
understand and approach them based on what they really think, not what we assume 


”8 When the church fails to grasp the essence of an individual’s reality and 


about them. 
where they are spiritually, socially, and economically, as well as their age and gender, 
then the church will never reach the individual nor meet their spiritual needs. 

Author Kinnaman and Lyons also state, “We can’t overcome their hostility by 
ignoring it. Both church leaders and the membership of our congregations must 
understand their unvarnished views of us.”? The church must be pragmatic and willing to 
accept the fact that there is a very diverse culture, a new generation of people with new 
ideas and new concepts of how they perceive the church. In many cases individuals 
believe the church service is boring, lifeless, and the sermons are irrelevant to their daily 
life in the real world. 

As stated by Davydd J. Greenwood and Morten Levin in their writings in 
Introduction to Action Research: Social Research for Social Change, “Anyone who takes 


the trouble to look closely, they will discover that, even in the most homogeneous 


appearing groups, there are wide differences in knowledge, interests, experience, and 


TTbid. 


8 David Kinnaman and Gabe Lyons, Unchristian: What a New Generation Thinks About 
Christianity and Why It Matters (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2007), 16. 
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capabilities... when effectively mobilized, this will give a group or an organization a 
much greater capacity to transform itself.”!° Likewise, when the church fails to 
understand their culture and begin, “labeling people can undermine our ability to see 
them as human beings and as individuals.”!' This can limit the church’s ability to make a 
difference in people’s lives. 

When the church meets people where they are, the outcomes can be positive and 
transformative as witnessed by Efrem Smith and Phil Jackson. In their book The Hip-Hop 
Church, they point out: 


For some years, though, I must admit that I was in the church and 
being influenced by it mainly because my mother was making me 
attend. Given the choice, I would have stayed home... One of the 
things that gave me motivation for attending church was something 
that to this day I’m surprised even started happening in a black 
Baptist church with mostly older members... The pastor came up 
with an idea to reach out to youth already in the church and our 
unchurched friends: a youth party that would include food, hip-hop 
music and dancing in the fellowship hall. ‘I’m not talking about 
Christian hip-hop.’ The pastor consulted some of us on what this 
party should look like and what kind of music we liked. Once a 
month on a Friday night the fellowship hall would be packed with 
young people dancing and having fun, the pastor’s thought was that 
if young people in the neighborhood were going to be out partying 
on a Friday night, it might as well be in the church! The pastor and 
others at the church were meeting us where we were in order to 
connect us to the kingdom of God.” 


In meeting people where they are, “The emphasis must always be on creating a 


sense of openness, establishing hospitality, and developing a sense of family through 


‘0 Davydd J. Greenwood and Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research:Social Research for 
Social Change (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, Inc., 1998), 12. 
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networks of caring which evoke a desire for belonging.” !? When the door is opened to 
accept people where they are without condemnation, but with compassion, the church 


fulfills the goal and objective of Christianity. 


Understanding Perceptions and Images 


George Barna, author of The Power of Team leadership writes, “Every 
organization including your church has an operating culture. That culture is comprised of 
all of the symbols, traditions, assumptions, customs, ideals, values, languages, and 
systems that interpret and deliver your ministry reality.” '* It is imperative that the 
congregation learns and understands the value of the symbols, rituals, and traditions used 
within the church. 

However, as stated by Stewart, “The cultural, psychic, and spiritual elements that 
draw whites to churches may not attract blacks. While our psychic, spiritual, and material 
needs are similar, the patterns and symbols of acculturation and symbiosis are often 
different.” 

At the same time, these cultural and spiritual identifiers have very little value to 
the unchurched and the unsaved. In fact, they are meaningless. Each of the symbols, 
traditions, customs, and the languages of the Black church must be identified. Their 
importance must be communicated in order to be received, appreciated, and accepted by 


all the members of the Black congregations as well as the unchurched and the unsaved. 


'3 Stewart, 11. 
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Nancy T. Ammerman writes in the book, Studying Congregations: A New 
Handbook. “Unlike our usual notions about identity, a culture is neither who we always 
will be nor who we ought to be. It is who we are and all the ways in which we reinforce 
and recreate who we are. A culture includes the congregation’s history and stories of its 
heroes. It includes its symbols, rituals and worldview. It is shaped by the cultures in 
which its members live (represented by their demographic characteristics), but it takes on 
its own unique identity and character when those members come together.”'® 

Lyons adds, “Christianity has become bloated with blind followers who would 
rather repeat slogans than actually feel true compassion and care. Christianity has been 
marketed and streamlined into a juggernaut, a fearmongering that has lost its own 
heart.” 7 

The task of the twenty-first century pastor in the Black church is to provide the 
leadership that changes negative perceptions and promotes positive images of the church. 
This will create an environment that has a rich history that follows traditions where 
people receive compassion, care, direction, and spiritual instruction regardless of who 
they are. 

People are looking (those who are in the church, the unsaved, and the 
unchurched) for answers and solutions in their lives that bring about health, happiness, 
and security. There is a void that must be filled. The Black church today must continue to 


be the place where its membership, the unchurched and the unsaved can learn how to 


‘6 Nancy Tatom Ammerman, Studying Congregations: A New Handbook (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1998), 78. 
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apply the various aspects of our traditions such as prayer, praise, and worship in their 
daily lives. 

The Black church and the role of the pastor are to assist people in the acquisition 
of spiritual principles that will help them make the right decisions in an immoral society. 
The twenty-first century church is heavily influenced with many distractions that are 
destroying the moral fabric of our society. Corruption exists at every level: divorce, teen- 
age pregnancy, the use of illegal drugs, stress, depression, suicide, and murders are just a 
few of the many challenges that are impacting our churches and society and the way we 
live. In addition, the church is impacted by other social, political, economic, and 
environmental problems. Therefore, Black people need spiritual alternatives and 
guidance that encourages, gives hope, and places value on spiritual development that 
helps to reshape and transform individual lives in every aspect of our churches and 
communities. 

By placing value on individual needs and concerns, and providing spiritual 
knowledge to those who are seeking answers and solutions to problems, lives will be 
changed. Within the congregation, individuals will become empowered with a renewed 
sense of confidence, self-esteem, and belongingness. 

A basic premise described in Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs is “belongingness and 
love.”!8 Blanchard, Hersey, and Johnson point out, “Because people are social beings, 
they have a need to belong to and be accepted by various groups... After individuals 


begin to satisfy their need to belong, they generally want to be more than just a member 


'8R. L. Atkinson, Introduction to Psychology, 11 ed. (Fort Worth, TX: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1993). 
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of their group.”!? By meeting individual needs it will change negative perceptions and 
produce positive images of how the Black church is viewed and accepted in the world 
today. 


Bridging the Generational Gap 


According to Anne Streaty Wimberly, author of Honoring African American 
Elders: A Ministry in the Soul Community, “Tt is difficult for many elders to abandon 
things with which they are familiar and to which they feel connected and devoted without 
experiencing a sense of loss and anxiety. At the same time, we recognize that new and 
younger members struggle with the same needs for the familiar and the familial qualities 


of church. The resulting dilemma is what we call generational conflict or generation 


gap.””° 


There are many facets of the generation gap that are discussed in the Class 
Theological Analysis Project Entitled Bridging the Gap Between Faith And Culture, by 
Paul Cannon, Dave Lafurge, Rolanda Ward, Lisa Zambarano. With each generation there 
are different needs, concerns, worldviews, and perspectives that Cannon et.al allude to: 


e Baby Boomers, born between 1946-1964 are largely anti-institutional, 
individualists, desiring to “get needs met,’ and responding to self-help 
and recovery strategies. According to Barna’s survey this group 
attends church. 

e Baby Buster or Generation X, born between 1965 and 1983, are 
entertainment-oriented, willing to engage in a consideration of 
religious claims insofar as religion can aid them in their quest 
for meaning and fulfillment in life. 


'? Kenneth H. Blanchard Paul Hersey, Dewey E. Johnson, Management of Organizational 
Behavior: Utilizing Human Resources, Seventh ed. (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1996), 41-42. 
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e The Millenial Generation, a term used to describe individuals 
that are apart of the [Generation Y] born between 1984 -1995. 
For the church to reach this generation, it must realize that this 
generation is the least biblically literate. They are reaping the 
results of the two previous generations lack of church attendance 
and involvement in organized religion... They are interested in 
God, but not in church, they are about spirituality, not religion.”! 


The challenge of bridging the gap is complex but not impossible. It involves 
identifying and understanding the multi-layers of individuals who represent these various 
generations in our congregations. It is a collaborative process that begins with identifying 
the right solution that satisfies each group and collectively within the congregation. In a 
model developed by George C. Homans about social systems, printed in the book 
Management of Organizational Behavior: Utilizing Human Resources, he says: 

In an organization, certain activities, interactions, and sentiments are 

essential, or required from its members if it is to survive. In other 

words, jobs (activities) have to be done that require people to work 

together (interactions). These jobs must be sufficiently satisfying 

(sentiments) for people to continue doing them. As people interact 

on their jobs, they develop sentiments toward each other. As people 

increase interaction with each other, it is important that positive 

sentiments be developed. The more positive the sentiment, the more 

people will tend to interact with each other.” 

Similarly, the Black church is the representative body of the organization that 
reflects Homans social system. The local congregation is the social system within the 
organization. Sunday morning worship service is the activity and the call and response of 
the preaching is the interaction. Efrem Smith and Phil Jackson also point out that it is 


important for the pastor when preaching the message to know “how to keep an older 


generation of blacks on board through the use of old-time ‘whooping’ but also to cause 


1 Dave Lafurge Paul Cannon, Rolanda Ward, Lisa Zambarano, "Bridging the Gap between Faith 
and Culture," (1994-2003). 
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young people to jump out of their seats with use of hip-hop slang.”** This becomes the 
sentiment of the worship experience. 

Positive sentiments cause people to interact with one another. Homans further 
states, “These sentiments can become an upward-spiraling process until some equilibrium 
is reached. As this upward-spiraling process continues, there is a tendency for the group 
members to become more alike in their activities and sentiments in what they do and how 
they feel about things.”*+ According to Samuel D. Proctor and Gardner C. Taylor, in 
their book: We Have This Ministry: The Heart of the Pastor’s Vocation: 


The pastor has a very special opportunity to teach his or her 
congregation about its own denominational history, not only the 
history of the local parish, but also of the larger church body to 
which it belongs... A good pastor looks beyond the statistics and 
the proliferation and attempts to show what led to the founding of 
the group to which his or her church belongs... It should inspire 
members of the African Methodist Episcopal Church to know who 
Richard Allen and Absalom Jones were and what they did to found 
their churches just as America was born. It should be possible for all 
denominations to take pride in their heritage, to know the distinctive 
features of their own worship style, and to know the personalities 
and the ideas that made them different.” 


Walter Brueggeman writes in The Creative Word: Canon as a Model for Biblical 
Education, “A community of nurture and socialization does not simply socialize into 
religious practices. Rather, it engages in the construction of a world, the formation of a 
system of values and symbols, of oughts and mays, of requirements and permissions, of 


power configurations.” 7° 


3 Jackson, 164. 
4 Paul Hersey, 71-72. 


5 Samuel D. Proctor, and Gardner C. Taylor, We Have This Ministry: The Heart of the Pastor's 
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Motivate to Action: How Do We Serve As Christians? 


People are motivated when they are convinced of the reason and the need of the 
goals of a church or organization to the extent that they are encouraged to act and keep 
acting to achieve those goals apart from what others do or think. Motivating individuals 
in the Black church is predicated upon understanding their present state and needed 
actions to bring about transformation. 

According to Robin W. Lovin’s book, Christian Ethics: An Essential Guide, “The 
action takes many forms, one of the most important is the proclamation of faith in Jesus 
Christ against the many other faiths that compete for our attention or hold us captive to 
their limited purposes.””’ James Cone, in God of the Oppressed reminds us, “We are not 
free to read just anything into the biblical story. Whatever may be someone’s view about 
the Scripture from another faith standpoint, anyone who reads the Bible sympathetically 
can hardly overlook its central focal point: the proclamation that God in Christ has come 
to redeem humankind. From this assumption, we must move through human history, 
Christian and non-Christian, asking what is the relation of God’s story in Christ to human 
stories, especially to our own.” 

A key component of motivating people is to clearly articulate truths and values 


individuals will embrace. Stewart reminds us that, “Black people are diligently seeking 


the truth: the truth about their past history; their role and influence in the development of 


26 Walter Brueggemann, The Creative Word (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1982), 20. 
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world civilizations, religions, and culture. Vital elements of the spiritual tradition can 
serve as a source of empowerment for the people of God.” 7° 

For a pastor to enhance the spiritual development of the membership, he or she 
must ensure that individuals understand the mission, vision, and value of the church. 
They must understand the past and present church history and doctrine but most 
importantly, develop a solid relationship with God. Developments in each of these areas 
are critical before a pastor can motivate individuals into action. These necessary building 
blocks win souls for the kingdom, as stated by Stewart, “by exhorting and admonishing a 


return to the spiritual and historical foundations of the faith.”°° 


The Mission 


Lovin says, “From the beginning Christians have understood that physical pain, 
desperate poverty, or tormenting fears can keep people from God; and action to relieve 
these conditions for individuals where we find them has been part of how the church 
understands its mission.”*! If what is stated in Management of Organizational Behavior: 
Utilizing Human Resources is true, “The mission is the basis for setting the priorities, 
strategies, and plans and is interpreted by the stakeholders and turned into personalized 
visions.”*” In this context, the mission of the church should also motivate and inspire as it 
sets the tone and seeks to ignite passion with both the old and new members of the 


congregation to a closer relationship with God. For example, “The Mission of the African 


29 Stewart, 99. 
30 Thid. 
3! Lovin, 95. 


3? Paul Hersey, 548. 
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Methodist Episcopal Church is to minister to the spiritual, intellectual, physical, 
emotional, and environmental needs of all people by spreading Christ’s liberating gospel 
through word and deed.”*? As the mission is fulfilled, the mission becomes a part of the 


vision God places in the life of the individual and the church. 


The Vision 


The vision will take both the church and the individual beyond where they are, 
meaning, “God’s vision always builds a bridge from the past to the future.”*4 The vision 
of becoming more spiritually connected requires a concerted effort lead by an 
enthusiastic, spirit filled, and informed leader to bring people together behind the 
churches’ mission of promoting an practicing the teaching of the gospel. The vision will 
align the membership with the Lord as God leads the church on a spiritual journey 
discovering new meaning for the church in the twenty-first century. 

The vision operates at a different level than the mission. One operates (the 
mission) in the natural and the other (vision) in the supernatural. The vision gives power 
through prayer and praise to the mission of the church. However, vision and missions 
alone are not enough to motivate people into action. When the church or individual 
makes a conscious decision to move beyond where they are, the decision should be made 


about, “...how to get there; in other words, strategic choices must be made based on 


33 The Doctrine and Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, Forty-seventh ed. 
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beliefs, values, and norms. Basic beliefs and values define what is right and what is 


wrong; what is important and what is unimportant.” 


The Value 


The value of having relationships with one another and keeping the Lord active in 
the lives of the membership will help to achieve the mission and not loose sight of the 
vision. It will ultimately help to achieve the purpose of motivating people into action. 
However, “To get action and commitment you need to create a strong emotional vision or 
desire to be part of the organization.”°° One must create an atmosphere where people find 
fulfillment and are encouraged by the mission and vision that brings value and purpose to 
their lives. 

The process does come out of the air; it is a process that will accelerate as the 
congregation is taught the power of prayer, praise, and purpose in their lives. It is also a 
process that requires pastors to pray, prepare, and teach the Word of God. In turn, the 
membership must read, study, analyze, and discuss with one another what they are 
learning through the revelation of the Holy Spirit and understanding the Word of God. 

Nevertheless, just because the Bible proclaims a message does not mean people 
will necessarily follow the message. The pastor as motivator must seek to reach 
individual needs through good interpretation of the scriptures and demonstrate how 
applying these biblical principles can impact their lives and the lives of others. As 


members receive a clear biblical understanding, they should also be encouraged not to 
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solely depend on the pastor’s ability to arouse their emotions. Emotional motivation is 
temporary and superficial. Individuals must realize their role and responsibility as a 
chosen people. Once the value is understood and the purpose is realized, they will be 
encouraged. Through the power of prayer and the anointing of the Holy Spirit, the people 
will become engaged in ministries and will begin to motivate each other in achieving a 


common goal. 


The Commitment 


While vision and value gets you started on the path to spiritual growth and 
development, it takes commitment to realize any significant change and accomplishment. 
Commitment is what establishes the partnership with the membership to fulfill the 
church’s mission, vision, and purpose. Author John W. Gardner writes in his book On 
Leadership, “Commitment requires hard work in the heat of the day.”*’ It means to 
struggle with and to strive together with God on your side. It means to be completely 
devoted to and committed until the final goals and objectives are attained. Gardner also 
says, “It requires faithful exertion in behalf of chosen purposes and the enhancement of 
chosen values. In return it gives meaning to our lives and joint endeavors and lends 
dignity and continuity to living.”*8 
For the average member of the Black church, commitment is something that has 


to be developed and taught through biblical instructions. Barna says, “Many people fail to 


think about the connections made between their decisions and every other aspect of their 


37 John W. Gardner, John W. Gardner: On Leadership (New York, NY: The Free Press, 1990), 
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lives, as well as to their bond with God. In other words, people rarely ponder the spiritual 
and moral implications of their choices.”*? There must be constant reinforcement of the 
shared vision through spiritual training that will ultimately develop discipline and the 
desired commitment. In Howard Thurman’s book, Disciplines of the Spirit, he writes, 
“When a man is able to bring to bear upon a single purpose all the powers of his being, 
his whole life is energized and vitalized.”*° It is imperative for the members of a 
congregation to understand, “Commitment to church community is not unrelated to the 
problem of finding meaning in life.” “! 

As the Black church continues to move forward, Gardner further states, “Today 
we have to build meaning into our lives, and we build it through our commitments; 
keeping faith with the future, with our children, and our children’s children; and keeping 
faith with the best of the past, the models that guide and inspire, and the stories that tell 
us who we are.”*” Commitment is a collaborative effort that must be taught. It involves 
shared values and a shared vision as well as the total development of a people. Gardner 
also asserts that, “Leaders must not only have their own commitments, they must move 
the rest of us toward commitment.” 


In order to motivate the church into action, the church must understand its mission 


of managing and maximizing the resources of its membership. The church must set 


3° George Barna, Transforming Children into Spiritual Champions (Ventura, CA: Regal Books, 
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priorities, strategies, and plans in order for each member to turn them into a personalized 
vision that will allow the church to achieve its goals in a collaborative effort. This will 
motivate the church to seek out and inspire the unsaved and the unchurched of the value 
of having a relationship with God and one another. The ultimate goal of the church is for 
the leadership to encourage commitment from all its members in fulfilling the great 
commandment of Jesus through the teachings of sound biblical principles. 

In summary, in order to enhance the spiritual growth of individuals, the mission, 
vision, value, and purpose must be clearly articulated by the pastor and understood by the 
congregation. Thus, the congregation will be motivated into action and encouraged to 
develop an active Christian commitment of winning souls for the kingdom of God in an 
ever-changing environment. 

The role of the church is to meet people where they are regardless of who they 
are. Pastors must exemplify a deep personal faith in Jesus Christ. They must think, teach, 
and live in a manner consistent with the Christian faith. By putting God’s Word into 
action through stimulating sermons, prayer, biblical teachings, principles, and church 
doctrine, the congregation will be grounded in their faith to progress on their own 
spiritual journey. 

If there is to be a victory march at the end, it will be through the commitment and 
decision of the individuals of the church to partner with God to strengthen both church 


and community. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The success of every community is when people are willing to work together 
toward common goals and objectives. When the goals and objectives are agreed upon 
collectively by both the people and the individuals within the community, no matter how 
challenging the task, the problems and the indifferences can be resolved. Why, because 
the goals and the objectives become the driving force that motivate people into action. 
Our goal as a church is to formulate collaborative partnerships to help restore and heal a 
community of people wounded in various ways by the social, political and economic 
impact of our society. 

To understand a collaborative study model for enhancing spiritual growth within a 
specific church membership, the theoretical foundation will explore the historical and 
biblical knowledge of the Black church. The historical section will provide an overview 
of the history of the Black church with specific emphasis on the development of the 
A.M.E. Church and its founder. The theological section will seek to articulate the 
necessity for building a spiritual house in an immoral society. The Black church has 
always been the conduit that supplies its people with the spiritual resources needed to 
remain in relationship with God and the world. This writer will use the Old Testament 
book of Joshua 24:15-16 and the New Testament book of Mathew 16: 13-19 as the two 


biblical texts to complete this project. 
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It is the author’s intention to bring about a responsive transformation of both 
church and community. This will not be an easy time, but a period of great possibilities. 

In Sung Park’s book, From Hurt to Healing, he discusses the fact that in today’s 
society we are dealing with people who have deep wounds that have not healed. Park 
states, “When people’s deep wounds are not healed, the wounds become vortexes of 
troubled waters, intertwined with their own instinct of survival and fear.” ! 

In light of the many social and economic challenges associated with these deep 
wounds, as in time past, the Black church must continue to find new solutions to help 
heal and aid our communities. In Risks of Faith, James Cone writes, “New times require 
new concepts and methods. To dream is not enough. We must come down from the 
mountaintop and experience the hurts and pain of the people in the valley.”* The 
hopelessness within our community gives great opportunity for the church to grow and 
expand in every aspect of its beliefs. In areas such as joblessness (unemployment), 
homelessness, drugs and crime, and other immoral issues, it is the goal through spiritual 
leadership to inspire individuals within the community; and to instill the kind of hope that 
will bring both healing and transformation as the church ministers to the many needs 
throughout our community. 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. understood the value of building the spiritual soul of 
humankind as well as building communities that united people towards a common cause. 
In a Stride Toward Freedom: The Montgomery Story, King writes about a “Religion that 


deals with both earth and heaven, both time and eternity. Religion also operates on the 
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vertical and the horizontal plane. It seeks not only to integrate men with God but to 
integrate men with men and each man with himself.” 

King concludes by stating the following: “Any religion that professes to be 
concerned with the souls of men and is not concerned with the slums that damn them, the 
economic conditions that strangle them and the social conditions that cripple them is a 
dry-as-dust religion.’”* 

Our focus and concern as a church is on both the spiritual and the physical 
development of humankind as written by Samuel D. Proctor In We have This Ministry: 
The Heart of the Pastor’s Vocation. He goes on to say, “Interceding and seeking to lead 
persons into a right relationship with God admits no secondary agenda, such as swelling 
the church roster, recruiting another tither, saving a marriage, finding a new youth leader 
or proving our skills in evangelism. The only appropriate motivation is being obedient to 
our calling and helping any and every person near us to know the love of God and the 
blessing of living in God’s favor and fellowship. This is all the reward we seek.”°> We 
believe that spiritual development is critical in the survival and sustainability of a people 
and its community. 

Paul Hanson tells us in The People Called: The Growth of Community, “The 


dynamic, forward-moving quality of the community building in the Bible does not 


3 Martin Luther King, "Stride toward Freedom: The Montgomery Story," Transcript of Browder v. 
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exclude, but fosters what on a deeper level can be recognized as a continuity of purpose 
and a dependable vision of the future.’””® 

In addition to building the spiritual person we are striving to work within a 
framework where there are shared goals and values that reach the heart and soul of our 
community. The church has fostered collaborative partnerships with individuals, groups, 
institutions, and organizations that enhance the opportunity to effectively communicate. 
We have identified and developed solutions that address social, economic, and political 
issues that affect the people of our shared community. We have also established working 
relationships with local, county, and state agencies, civic organizations, businesses, 
schools, and community foundations that make up the fabric of the community. 
Ultimately, these relationships will be the supporting cast that will produce the desired 
results in helping to transform our future. 

Robert Kriegel and David Brandt write in their book Sacred Cows Make the Best 
Burgers, “When people are inspired and passionate about something, nothing is 
impossible. They tap into inner resources, strengths, creativity that is normally not 
available. They accomplish things that previously seemed out of reach. And in the 
process they discover the most important thing; that the real limits are in our own 
minds.” 

Hanson further states that, “The Bible records periods of harsh even violent 


change resulting not from an abrupt change in divine purpose, but from human decisions 
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to be guided by strategies running contrary to that purpose. Even through such periods, 
however, the community was served by prophets and teachers who upheld the vision of 
God’s order of righteousness and compassion to which the people of God were called. 
and always such prophets and teachers were guided by a clear understanding and deep 
appreciation of their religious heritage.”* 

The ultimate goal of this project is to use the rich history of the Black church to 
deepen the spiritual knowledge of our membership that will help develop and strengthen 
our local church. It will empower as well as encourage the people to deal with the deep 
wounds, social ills and issues that affect our community. Now is the time for tremendous 
opportunity to educate others and ourselves about the rich experiences of our past 
accomplishment as a Black church and to use these experiences to shape and maintain the 


history. 
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Historical Foundations 


Through history we gain deeper insight, perception and self-awareness. History 
gives us the opportunity to see clearly and intuitively into the past in order to chart our 
course for our future. Finally, history may be used to teach man the truth. 

Dennis A. Payne states in his writings on the History of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, “History is a blending of interest, purposes, an act of solidarity, a 
testament of hope and conviction of a nation and a people. History may seem stiff and 
monotonous, but they are rocks, unchangeable rocks.” ’ As we seek to understand who 
we are, we must look beneath the rocks in search of greater meaning for our existence. 

Vincent Harding, in There Is a River: The Black Struggle for Freedom in America 
reminds us, “Without the search for meaning, the quest for vision, there can be no 
authentic movement toward liberation, no true identity of radical integration of an 
individual or a people. Above all, where there is no vision we lose the sense of our great 
power to transcend history and create a new future for ourselves.” !° 

Biblical scholar Bernard W. Anderson articulates the importance of history in his 
writings on Understanding the Old Testament. As a reflection of memory he writes: 

Memory is one of humanity’s supreme endowments. Each of us 

acts today and hopes for tomorrow in the light of past experiences 

that have been woven into a life story. When we want to know 

someone, we ask that person to tell us something about his or her 


life, for in this way personal identity is disclosed. To be a self is 
to have a personal history. This is what defines one’s uniqueness. 


° Dennis A. Payne, History of the African Methodist Episcopal Church (Nashville, TN: AMEC 
Sunday School Union/Legacy Publishing, 1998), vii-viii. 


'0 Vincent Harding, There Is a River: The Black Struggle for Freedom in America (New York, 
NY: Harcourt Brace & Company, 1981), xii. 
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In a larger sense, it is true also of human communities, especially 

those in which people are bound together primarily by shared 

experiences rather than by natural factors like blood and soil.!! 

As a Black people in the twenty-first century there is a great disconnect with our 
past. Even though we have many of the same experiences, we have become relaxed in 
teaching our children and reinforcing the importance of our history. We have also fallen 
prey to individualistic values and lost focus of the contributions of our ancestors. To be 
effective change agents in this ever-changing environment, one must understand their 
past in order to grasp their future. As a people, it is imperative that we do not forget our 
history, who we are, and where we have come. To eliminate our past is to invite death to 
our future. 

We must transform minds and human lives through education. In The Substance 
of Things Hoped For: A memoir of African American Faith, Marian Wright Edelman is 
quoted as saying: “We must reach out most of all to children and commit to mentoring 


and healing; we must understand the solution lies in family, education, wise public policy 


and the return to wise moral values that are lived and not just preached.” ” 


The Rise of The Black Church 


Traveling through time and arriving in the mid-seventeen hundreds, an American 
event occurs which parallels the Exodus experience. The experience is the liberation of 
the African-American slave in America and the formation of the Black church. Through 


the lens of this African-American writer, the role of the Black church will be examined, 


'! Bernhard W Anderson, Understanding the Old Testament, 4th ed. (Upper Saddle River, NJ: 
Prentice Hall, 1998), 1. 


2 Samuel DeWitt Proctor, The Substance of Things Hoped For: A Memoir of African-American 
Faith (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1995), xvii. 
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specifically as it pertains to the history of the African Methodist Episcopal Church with 
reference to the First A.M.E. Church in the City of North Las Vegas, Nevada. 

The A.M.E. Church is an evolving church that is also a part of a much larger 
institution of the Black church that continues to shape the history and culture of its 
people. While there are many theories surrounding the formation of the Black church, 
one theory is quoted in Troubling Biblical Waters: Race, Class, and Family by Cain 
Hope Felder, who speaks very clearly of the beginning of the Black church. He writes, 
“Tt was born out of the experience of being Black and understanding blackness to be 
something connected with being held in bondage and needing to be free.” ! 

This was the vision of Richard Allen and the establishment of the A.M.E Church 
and its separation from the Methodist Episcopal (M.E.) Church. The time had come for 
those with like minds to move beyond where they were, dependent upon the M.E. Church 
for ministerial instruction and government, to an independent church with its own 
governing body. As stated by Payne, “This separation from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church... It has thrown us upon our own resources and made us tax our own mental 


powers both for government and support.” !4 Today the A.M.E Church continues to be a 


self supporting independent institution. 


Visionary Leader - Richard Allen 


The sign of a good leader is one who motivates, mobilizes and directs people for a 


specific outcome. They are individuals with vision that looks beyond their current 


'3 Cain Hope Felder, Troubling Biblical Waters: Race, Class, and Family (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 1989), 102. 


'4 Payne, 9-11. 
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situation and into the future. Richard Allen, founder of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church was such a leader with a vision for human progress in the eighteenth-century. 

Allen was born a slave of Benjamin Chew of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. At the 
age of seven, young Allen and his entire family were sold to a farmer by the name of 
Stokeley Sturgis who lived near Dover, Delaware. At the age of seventeen, his mother 
and three siblings were sold by Sturgis and were never seen again by Allen. 

A. Lee Henderson, author, a distinguished secretary-treasurer, and publisher of 
the Sunday School Union for the A.M.E. Church, quotes Allen in his book, Your Church 
and You as saying, “One night I thought hell would be my position. I cried unto Him who 
delighted to hear the prayers of a poor sinner; and all of a sudden the chains flew off.”!> 

Allen’s career as a minister began three years following his conversion and he 
preached; not only to other slaves, but to his slave owner. The dynamic soul stirring 
messages of Allen converted his own master. His preaching was received and recognized 
by many in the area including Bishop Francis Asbury, a devout Methodist. Soon 
thereafter, Allen was given the opportunity to work doing odd jobs such as cutting wood 
and eventually, by the grace of God, he was able to purchase his freedom at the age of 
twenty years old for two thousand dollars. 

In an article written by Douglas Heller entitled, Mother Bethel A.M.E. Church: 
Wait until the Prayer is Over, and I Will Get up and Trouble You No More, he writes of 
an event that took place, “Bishop Asbury asked Richard Allen to accompany him on a 


preaching trip through the South. Allen declined. Not only would the trip be dangerous 


'S A. Lee Henderson, Your Church and You (Nashville, TN: AMEC Sunday school Union/Legacy 
Publishing, 1989), 14. 
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for a black man, Allen knew that sleeping in a coach and other indignities... would set a 
poor example of behavior by a freed black man to those still enslaved.” '® 

As God began to move in Allen’s life, he also saw the need to erect a place of 
worship for his people who were worshipping under overcrowded and adverse conditions 
at St. George Methodist Episcopal Church. When he presented this idea to Reverend, 
Absalom Jones, William White, and Darius Jennings, other Colored members of St. 
George, they were faced with much opposition from both whites and some of the 
Colored. Yet, in the midst of their opposition, one Sunday morning during the worship 
services at St. George, God took what the enemy meant for evil and moved in a mighty 
way and opened a door of opportunity for Allen’s vision to become a reality. 

We had not been long upon our knees before I heard considerable 

scuffling and loud talking. I raised my head up and saw one of the 

trustees, having hold of the Rev. Absalom Jones, pulling him off his 

knees, and saying, ‘You must get up; you must not kneel here.’ Mr. 

Jones replied, ‘Wait until prayer is over, and I will get up and trouble 

you no more.’ With that H.M. beckoned to one of the other trustees, 

Mr. L. S., to come to his assistance. By this time the prayer was over, 

and we all went out of the church in a body, and they were no more 

plagued by us in the church. !” 

Subsequent to this great movement of Allen, Jones, and the others who walked 
out of St. George, The Free African Society was founded in 1787. Unfortunately, Allen 
and Jones could not agree on whether their new church organization should be modeled 


after the Methodist tradition or after the Protestant Episcopal Church. In Carter G. 


Woodson’s The History of the Negro Church, he writes: 


'6 Douglas Heller, "Mother Bethel A.M.E. Church: Wait until the Prayer Is over, and I Will Get up 
and Trouble You No More," (1995-2007 ). 
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Richard Allen at first cooperated with The Free African Society in 
Philadelphia until upon holding a meeting, November 15, 1788, they 
adopted a report of the committee providing for an organization of 
that society as a religious body, on a basis which, according to 

Allen’s opinion, would have been a usage destined to prevent that 
freedom which the gospel permits. Feeling that the current of religious 
sentiment was not flowing in the desired direction, Allen refused to 
cooperate further with this group. By a vote this body formally 
declared Allen’s connection severed with that society. !® 


Allen, however, chose not to let this hinder him and continued to move toward 
achieving his vision. 

Jones organized the African Protestant Episcopal Church of 

St. Thomas. Allen purchased what had formerly been occupied as 

a blacksmith shop and organized the Bethel Church, and moved 

it on the lot on Sixth, near Lombard Street in the city of Philadelphia. 

The movement begun by Allen under the name of African societies 

spread to other cities where so-called African Methodist Episcopal 

Churches were set up... As a result, the representatives of these 

churches met in Philadelphia in 1816 and established the African 

Methodist Episcopal Church. !” 

Richard Allen possessed incredible leadership ability. Through his leadership and 
development of the A.M.E. Church, the church has continued to evolve throughout the 
United States, Africa, Europe, the Caribbean Islands and South America. George Barna 
writes in his book The Power of Team Leadership, “Great leadership lies at the heart of 
every successful ministry, and vision is at the at the heart of great leadership.””° As 


stated by E. Franklin Frazier, “The most famous of the Negro preachers in the North was, 


in a sense, Richard Allen because of the role, which he played in the organization of an 


'8 Carter G. Woodson, The History of the Negro Church, Third Edition ed. (Washington D.C.: The 
Associated Publishers, 1985), 80. 


'9 E, Franklin Frazier, The Negro Church in America (New York, NY: Schocken Books Inc., 
1974), 33. 


20 Barna, The Power of Team Leadership, 39. 
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independent Negro church organization.”*! Allen empowered people to grow and to serve 
at their fullest capacity as he rallied people around a compelling vision that is still 


realized and relevant today. 


Richard Allen and Beyond 


In addition to Allen, there were many others who helped to transform the life of 
African Methodism such as Daniel Alexander Payne and Henry McNeil Turner. At the 
A.M.E. Church General Conference in 1848, Payne was chosen as the denomination’s 
first historiographer. His history of the A.M.E. Church is the first completed works that 
gives a broad overview of the organizations, conferences, and mission works that 
expanded well into his episcopacy of 1852. In 1891, The History of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church written by Payne was published by the A.M.E. Sunday 
School Union, in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Another historical document published in the mid-eighteen hundreds was The 
Genius and Theory of Methodism Polity: The Machinery of Methodism.” This historical 
document written by Henry McNeil Turner, an early civil rights activist, and bishop of 
the A.M.E. Church in 1885, has significant value even today as it relates to understanding 
A.M.E. Church Polity. In May of 1888, at the General Conference of the A.M.E Church, 
the Methodist Polity was unanimously adopted as a guidebook of instructions for both the 
clergy and laity of the Church. Throughout the pages of this well-written document are 


questions and answers to every aspect of the church, including such issues as church 


2! Frazier, 32. 


2 Henry McNeal Turner, The Genius and Theory of Methodism Polity: The Machinery of 
Methodism (Nashville, TN: AMEC Sunday School Union, 2005). 
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ideology, organization, administration, and history. As one seeks to know and learn about 
the A.M.E. Church, Turner takes the opportunity to expand one’s knowledge by 
imparting understanding of the A.M.E. Church and why the church believes what it 
believes. When reading the Methodist Polity, one can clearly see the foundation of why 
the A.M.E. Church continues to be a living organism even in the midst of an ever- 
changing environment. 

While both the History of the African Methodist Episcopal Church and The Genius 
and Theory of Methodism Polity: The Machinery of Methodism, establishes the historical 
and spiritual foundation, “The Doctrines and Discipline of the African Methodist 


”23 published at the conclusion of the General Conference is the 


Episcopal Church 
primary resource document that contains the laws, policies, and procedures of the A.M.E. 


Church. 


The Evolving Black church 


Historically the Black church in America has been considered the most dominate 
institution in the Black community and was birthed out of the struggles of slavery. 
Vincent Harding articulates very clearly the opposition that Blacks had to contend with as 
slaves and as human beings. From their very beginning in America, not only were Blacks 
devalued, but they were also stripped of their rights to worship freely. Harding writes: 

Beginning in Virginia at the end of the 1630s, laws establishing 

lifelong African slavery were instituted. They were followed by laws 

prohibiting black-white intermarriage, the ownership of property 

by Africans, denying blacks all basic political rights, education, the 


right to assemble, ownership of weapons and forbidding Africans to 
raise their hands against whites even in self-defense. They outlawed 


3 The Doctrine and Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, i. 
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many rituals connected with African religious practices, including 

dancing and the use of the drums.... In many places they also banned 

African languages. Thus they attempted to shut black people out from 

both cultures, to make them wholly dependent neuters.”* 

In addition to Harding, Cain Hope Felder also brings to our attention, the 
“Black church of the Americas was born out of the inability of whites to accept 
the full humanity and equality of Blacks... As a consequence, the Black church 
has always had a certain preoccupation with the idea of freedom and a clear 
yearning to see its members free from discrimination based on race and class, 


which for most blacks are overlapping realities.”” 


The Invisible Institution 


Peter Randolph writes about the Plantation Churches: Visible and Invisible in 
African American Religious History: A Documentary Witness by Milton C. Sernett, “Not 
being allowed to hold meetings on the plantation, the slaves assemble in the swamps, out 
of reach of the patrols. They have an understanding among themselves as to the time and 
place of getting together... Sometimes the slaves meet in an old log-cabin, when they 
find it necessary to keep a watch... Most of the songs used in worship are composed by 
the slaves themselves, and describe their own sufferings.”*° 
In J. Deotis Roberts book Roots of a Black Future: Family and Church, we are 


told that “the ‘invisible institution’ was a term first coined by E. Franklin Frazier, in his 


book The Negro Church in America that portrays the earliest slave initiation into 


°4 Harding, 27. 
5 Felder, 102. 


26 Milton C. Sernett, African American Religious History: A Documentary Witness, Second ed. 
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Christianity.”?’ Frazier further states “It was a sort of underground church for the 
practice and experience of religion by blacks as slaves... The Negro church was the only 
social institution among the Negroes which started in the African forest and survived 
slavery and that under the leadership of the priest and medicine man the church preserved 
the remnants of African tribal life.”?8 

In conclusion, Frazier writes, “It was not what remained of African culture or 
African religious experience but the Christian religion that provide the new basis of 
social cohesion.””? From its conception as an “invisible institution by which slaves 
merged with the institutional churches built by the free Negroes,”*” the Black church has 


been the foundation for providing Black people with a sense of pride in the midst of 


racial tension and adverse conditions in America. 


A Place of Refuge 


Frazier clearly articulates and sums up the overwhelming influence of the 
historical role of the Black church for Black people as being a place of “Refuge in a 
Hostile White World.”>! 


The development of the Negro church after Emancipation was tied up, 
as we have seen, largely with the Negro family. For the Negro masses, 
in their social and moral isolation in American society, the Negro 


27 J. Deotis Roberts, Roots of a Black Future: Family and Church (Philadelphia, PA: The 
Westminster Press, 1980), 45. 


8 Frazier, 13. 
29 Tbid., 14. 
30 Thid., 36. 
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church community has been a nation within a nation. In providing a 

structured social life in which the Negro could give expression to his 

deepest feeling - a meaningful existence, the Negro church provided 

a refuge in a hostile white world. For the slaves who worked and 

suffered in an alien world, religion offered a means of catharsis for 

their pent-up emotions and frustrations.*? 

In Gayraud S. Wilmore’s book, Black Religion and Black Radicalism: An 
Interpretation of the Religious History of African Americans in dealing with 
Black identity and the notion that Blacks were an inferior people, he writes in 
what he calls the “Hamitic Hypothesis”: “By searching the Scriptures and the 
works of historians of antiquity, Black preachers and intellectuals at the turn of 
the century eloquently repudiated the argument that God had forsaken Black 
peoples by permitting them to be enslaved in America”** Wilmore further states, 
“The Black church in the United States, therefore, came to symbolize the ark of 
safety for the regenerate children of Ham-the “old ship of Zion,” which would 
ride out the storms of oppression and deliver the sons and daughters of Africa to 


the Ararat of racial redemption.”*4 


Emerging Through Time 


James M. Washington, The Origins and Emergence of Black Baptist Separatism, 
writes the following analysis of the Black church. “The cultural origins of the black 
Baptists are to be found in the South rather than the North as was the case with the 


founding of the mother congregations of the African Methodist Church and the African 


>? Thid., 49-50. 


33 Gayraud S. Wilmore, Black Religion and Black Radicalism (Maryknowll, NY: Orbis Books, 
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Methodist Zion Churches in the mid-1790s.”*> According to C. Eric Lincoln and 
Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American Experience, 

The first independent Black Baptist congregations were organized in 

the last half of the eighteenth century, at a time when the American 

colonies and Black Methodists alike were issuing their respective 

declarations of independence. The Black Baptists were pursuing no 

overt political revolts but rather were struggling to carve out a religious 

space in the midst of the southern plantations that defined their lives 

as Slaves. During the antebellum period, however, fugitive slaves and 

free Blacks in the North did form abolitionist missionary associations 

and societies, the leaders of which then organized the first regional 

Black Baptist conventions.*° 

Following slavery, the segregated society contributed to the dominant role the 
Black church would play as one of the few cohesive institutions within the Black 
community. It became the launching pad for talented Black men and women to develop 
their leadership skills within the churches as well as professional careers elsewhere in 
society such as education, music, and entertainment. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, the Civil Rights movement began the process of 
integration, opening doors of opportunities in the areas of education, housing, 
employment, and the military. The new millennium brought significant changes within 
the Black church which heavily impacted the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Once viewed as a place of worship and the center of life in the Black community 
it is no longer the only choice of worship for Black people. The twenty-first century 


brought with it an increasing number of mega-churches that began to spring up 


throughout the country inspiring people towards new styles of worship. Many of these 


35 James M. Washington, The Orgins and Emergence of Black Baptist Separatism (Ann Arbor, 
MI: University Microfilms, 1983), 257. 
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mega-churches are independent or non-denominational churches located outside of the 
inner city. They focus on a wide range of non-traditional worship practices that are in 
many cases different from the traditional Black church. 

Some examples of non-traditional worship styles focus solely on praise and 
worship; the Word; and prosperity preaching. In many cases, the non-traditional mega- 
churches are attracting large numbers of Black people away from the traditional Black 
church where hymns, liturgies, and a traditional call to worship are more commonly used 
in the worship service. 

In any case, in this ever-changing environment the future path of both the 
traditional and the non-traditional church are both subjected to a number of multi-faceted 
challenges in the world today. The Black church must take on a new direction that it has 
never held in the history of the church. The pandemic of HIV and AIDS, world hunger, 
the genocide in Darfur, active wars and rumors of wars in the Middle East, gangs and 
gang violence, drugs, and other related crimes plague our communities. There are a 
plethora of other issues such as child abuse, the negative effects of global warming, and 
the effects of pollution to our air, land, and water which are all major issues the Black 
church must confront and address. At the same time the church must continue to place 
emphasis on winning souls for Jesus Christ, tearing down barriers of segregation, racism, 
poverty, and the many social ills that are still prevalent in our communities. The outcome 
is dependent upon a collaborative effort with church leadership and its membership. 

In Summary, Harding writes, “The only history I know is the one that drives us 


into the future moving like a river towards our best possible evolution.”*’ The Black 


37 Harding, xxv. 
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church must continue to seek opportunities that will ensure that these social, political, and 
geopolitical issues are addressed and resolved. 

George Barna in his book, The Second Coming of the Church, “To be effective, 
we too must learn to target our efforts and to contextualize what we have to offer to 
others so that they see our offering as relevant, beneficial, and accessible. To remain 
relevant and influential, we must be current in our understanding of cultural changes and 
their implications.”°* 

In the process of understanding these changes and implications, the Black church 
must remain just as relevant as stated in the Doctrine and Discipline of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of “ministering to the spiritual, intellectual, physical, 
emotional, and environmental needs of all people by spreading Christ’s liberating gospel 
through word and deed.”*? There must be a solution to every need and every problem. 
Ann L. Nickson writes in her book Bonhoeffer on Freedom: Courageously Grasping 
Reality, “You must take the need and infirmities of others to heart as if they were your 
own, and offer your means as if they were theirs, just as Christ does for you”*? 

The church is that place today where God speaks clearly to the people from the 
pulpit to the pew, to the street, and into the lives of those who are seeking to find their 
way. As people today are trying to pass through this wilderness of exploitation, many 


who were once freed from bondage and addictions are once again finding themselves 


being enslaved. Lifestyles and habits of the world’s pleasures have captivated and 


38 George Barna, The Second Coming of the Church (Nashville, TN: Word Publishing, 1998), 51- 
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crippled many who have traveled to this desert metropolis. Even more unfortunate, just 
like the Hebrew children, many are wandering in the wilderness and will never cross over 
into the Promised Land. 

The church is the only hope for restoring a community that has lost its first love. 
There is no other institution that can help guide and direct a misguided people back into a 
right relationship with God. Henry H. Mitchell writes in his book The Black church 
Beginnings: The Long-Hidden Realities of the First Years, “The church became, for all 
intents and purposes, a reincarnation of the African extended-family community.”*! The 
integrity of the Black church has played a major role in maintaining the covenant 
community where hopes and dreams are inspired through the teaching and proclamation 
of the Word of God. Mitchell further states, “Churches and the communities at large were 
proud of their capacity to care for the aged, widowed, crippled, homeless, and 
destitute.”4? Much like the children of Israel, the Black church must remind the people, 
Hear O ye people, where God has brought them from. The Black church can rely on its 
past experiences and struggles as a resource and foundation in enabling its membership to 
become confident in their faith, knowing that the power of God can and will transform a 


people. 


41 Henry H. Mitchell, Black Church Beginnings: The Long-Hidden Realities of the First Years 
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Theological Foundations 


The objective of this writer is to present a theological premise and discuss the 
religious implications and significance of developing a collaborative study model for 
enhancing spiritual growth in the midst of a dynamic and ever-changing environment. 
Much is derived from life experiences, which are deeply influenced by family values, the 
Black church, and community. Profoundly, certain tenets of culture and history continue 
to shape the faith and theology of a people who routinely gather to praise, worship, and 
serve the Lord. However, one cannot help but inquire how a spiritual house can be built 
under such adverse conditions? 

As senior pastor serving in one of the fastest growing cities in the United States, 
where the social and economic influences are driven by the gaming industry prompts a 
series of questions. Why one 1s building a physical and spiritual house in a city that is the 
epicenter of vices is the theological question that will be addressed in this project 
proposal. The probing question can only be answered after understanding deeper truths 
about 1) the social, theological, and cultural fabric that has been interwoven over the 
years through the various choices either good or bad made by individuals who make up 
this particular community; 2) the liberating power of Jesus Christ; and 3) the message of 
salvation. 

Understanding each of these three factors will help one to begin to appreciate 
James H. Cone’s book, A Black Theology of Liberation when he discusses Christian 


theology as being a theology of liberation, “A rational study of the being of God in the 
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world in light of the existential situation of an oppressed community, relating the forces 
of liberation to the essence of the gospel, which is Jesus Christ.”’*? 

This theological journey will be accessed with some of the great biblical scholars 
of our Christian faith who will help in seeking to define and articulate the necessity to 
build a spiritual house in an immoral society. The challenge for the reader is to look at 
how faith united with a community of believers can influence the lives of many through 
their knowledge of God, Jesus the Christ, and the power of the Holy Spirit. Reinhold 
Niebuhr discusses this in The Nature and Destiny of Man, he states: 

The assertion of Christian Faith is that the knowledge of God through 

the crucified Christ is both “wisdom” and “power,” both “grace” and 

“truth,” which is to say that not only are life and history now fully 

known by having found their true end and meaning beyond themselves 

but they are also completed and fulfilled. Christ as “power” and as 

“grace” can be mediated to the individual only if the truth of the 

Atonement is appropriated inwardly. In that case the alternate moods 

of despair and false hope are overcome and the individual is actually 

freed to live a life of serenity and creativity.“4 

As certain presuppositions about faith and what one believes are discussed 
throughout this theological journey, it is not the intent to undermine the individual(s) or 


this particular community but to simply articulate the theological problem as seen from 


this writer’s perspective. 


The Social Theological and Cultural Fabric 


The social, theological, and cultural influence of this society has its own social 


challenges. At the same time it is no different from other societies. Each society has its 


43 James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1986), 1. 
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own unique challenges. As stated by Alfred North Whitehead: Process and Reality, 
“There is no society in isolation. Every society must be considered with its background of 
a wider environment of actual entities, which also contribute their objectifications to 
which the members of the society must conform. Thus we arrive at the principle that 
every society requires a social background, of which it is itself a part.” 

In this particular case the social background is one that does not promote 
Christian truths. Ethically, there are a number of adverse effects that has in many ways 
enslaved a community that is associated with the gaming industry. Crime, prostitution, 
divorce, and other human tragedies, paralleled with gambling addictions undermine 
moral responsibility and at the same time corrupt the moral life of many within the 
community. As a result, there are broken relationships with God, family, and with one 
another. Gordon D. Kaufman writes in Theology for a Nuclear Age, “If we understand 
theology to be the human spirit’s creative and imaginative activity as it seeks orientation 
for itself in face of new historical contingencies and problems, the novelty of our 
situation presents itself as a challenge to be addressed rather than an embarrassment to be 
denied, overlooked or ignored.”*° 

As stated by Paul Hansen in The People Called: The Growth of 
Community in the Bible, 

We find that when the slaves in Egypt cried from their bondage and 

distress, it was not the potentates of this world who responded to 


their plight, but a gracious, divine Deliverer.The hope of these slaves 
was therefore based solidly on their faith in a divine power that 


45 Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality, Corrected Edition ed. (New York, NY: The Free 
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relativized all earthly power, thus placing an absolute limit on the 

hardships they could inflict on their subjects. Notions of God’s 

majesty and glory thus did not increase the slaves’ feeling of 

deprivation and helplessness, but gave them a sense of empowerment 

in dealing with their situation... In the response of slaves to God’s 

act of deliverance, the biblical notion of community was born.*” 

In light of what has been discussed in order to bring about deliverance, healing, 
and restoration to those who are enslaved within the social context of this community, a 
transformation must take place that will allow individuals the opportunity to experience a 
positive influence of both God and church in their lives. To introduce God and church to 
the enslaved is a theological process of understanding the mind of an individual and the 
nature of their being that has defined their existence in the world as seen through their 
eyes. 

In Morality and Beyond, Paul Tillich introduces us to what he calls the “moral 
imperative.” “The moral imperative is the command to become what one potentially is, a 
person within a community of persons. Only man, in the limit of our experience, can 
become a person, because only man is a completely centered self, having himself as a self 
in the face of a world to which he belongs and from which he is, at the same time, 
separated. This dual relation to his world, belongingness and separation, makes it 
possible for him to ask questions and find answers, to receive and make demands.”’** 

As each person wrestles with their belongingness and separation of the world, the 
church finds itself in the middle of this intense conflict and competes for the soul of the 


individual. Two worlds, one spiritual, the other carnal, compete against one another. 


Thus, the church must be in a position to provide an alternative that is attractive, 
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fulfilling, and self-gratifying for people to become a part of the church community. 
Tillich explains, “As a centered self and individual, man can respond in knowledge and 
action to the stimuli that reach him from the world to which he belongs; but because he 
also confronts his world, and in this sense is free from it, he can respond “responsibly,” 
namely, after deliberation and decision rather than through a determined compulsion.””? 

The church must be a recognized force to the unsaved and the unchurched that 
compels the erring soul to hunger and thirst for God. Dallas Roark, in an article on 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer writes, “If the church is not an ideal, it is also not a human reality”.*° 
The person must be able to conceptualize the external reality of the church in relationship 
to their spiritual need. One of the ways this reality can be obtained is through scripture as 
described by Edward Farly and Peter C. Hodgson in their writings on Christian 
Theology: An Introduction to Its Traditions and Tasks, “ Scripture, has authority to the 
extent that it functions in the church to shape new human identities and transform 
individual and communal life. It can be understood theologically to function this way 
because it is God who is active in scripture-not God “saying” or “revealing”..., but God 
“shaping identity,” using” the uses of scripture toward a specific end: the actualization of 
God’s eschatological rule.*! 

As the church attempts to reshape human identities and transform individual lives, 


it must always be aware of the tension that lies between the carnal and the spiritual life of 


an individual. Abraham Joshua Heschel, Between God and Man: An Interpretation of 
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Judaism offers this analogy of man’s human nature, “Human nature, though functioning 
within the framework of certain biological requirements, is not circumscribed by a fixed 
set of “needs” which must be fulfilled. Man is “concerned with ends, not only with 
needs.’”** Therefore, the church on one hand must satisfy the need and on the other 
hand, the end result must be in alignment with the need to encourage an individual into 
making a responsible moral decision. 

Heschel further states, “Thus morality and religion are not just feelings within 
man but responses to goals and situations beyond him. Human happiness does not consist 
in satisfying one’s personal wishes but in the certainty of being needed, in having the 
vision of goals still unattained.”°* As God is introduced in the life of the individual, the 
essence of one existence must also be reinforced that, “Living is not a private affair; it is 
“what man does with God’s time... with God’s world.” Julian N. Hart also writes in 
Christian Theology: An Introduction to Its Traditions and Tasks, “In creating the world 
and all that is therein, God made something to exist where nothing was, not even the 
abstract possibility of something: ex nihilo, from nothing God created whatever is.””°° 


Nickson also affirms the same premise about God and humanity as she writes in her book 


Bonhoeffer on Freedom: Courageously Grasping Reality, “It is because God is not 
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humanity writ large, but because he is creator and lord, that human beings are free to 
become fully themselves.”*° 

In the process of fulfilling one human identity within a community of believers 
and God’s created order, there are laws that apply within a particular society that helps to 
shape and govern the lives of the people. As stated by Whitehead, “The causal laws 
which dominate a social environment are the product of the defining characteristic of that 
society. But the society is only efficient through its individual members. Thus in a 
society, the members can only exist by reason of the laws which dominate the society, 
and the laws only come into being by reason of the analogous characters of the members 
of the society.”°’ While there are causal laws that dominate a social environment, the 
church is the only society that supplies individuals with the spiritual and moral laws 
needed to remain in relationship with both God and the world. 

The function of the church where the moral fabric of a society has decayed is to 
help individuals to have meaningful spiritual lives. The church sets the tone and 
establishes the beat that brings about harmony and peace in the midst of chaos and 
confusion. In Moral Man and Immoral Society, Niebuhr writes: 

Since there are always unrealized potentialities in human life, which 

remain undeveloped, if hope does not encourage their development 

the optimism of the rationalists and educators is not without value. 

If their optimism should be too unqualified, it need not result in 

serious error, when they deal with the facts of individual life. Education 

can no doubt solve many problems of society, and can increase the 


capacity of men to envisage the needs of their fellows and to live in 
harmonious and equitable relations with them. In individual relations 
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a great confidence in the undeveloped potentialities of the human 
spirit may be the means of developing them.~ 


Education alone, however, is not enough. Without spiritual guidance and 
intervention, the unrealized potentialities such as moral values in human life will still 
remain undeveloped. The church, within a particular Christian Community, must balance 
both worlds by orchestrating and establishing the rhythms of life that often are not in 
sync when there is no relationship with God. As stated by Nickson, “ The church is both 
the community in which God chooses to express his freedom in Christ, and in which the 
individual becomes more fully him or herself, not in isolation or self-preservation, but in 


and through relationship with God and the other.”*? 


Liberating Power of Jesus Christ 


In their article written in Christian Theology: An Introduction to Its Traditions 
and Tasks, Peter C. Hodgson and Robert C. Williams, states “Like all Christian theology, 
liberation theology is centered in God’s saving activity, but the central claim of liberation 
theology is that divine saving action is directed more toward the plight of the poor, more 
toward the human than the exclusively Christian community.” Such are the 
communities of African Americans, women, and the oppressed of Latin America. 
However, the ultimate goal of the church within this context is to embrace the freedom 


for all by redirecting erratic behavior of individuals within a wider community where 
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humankind is restored into a right relationship with God through the liberating power of 
Jesus Christ. 

James Cones’, Risks of Faith: The Emergence of a Black Theology of Liberation, 
makes a very valid claim about the whole of society in which he writes, “Since humanity 
is one, and cannot be isolated into racial and national groups, there will be no freedom for 
anyone until there is freedom for all.”°! Nickson also supports this same position in her 
writings on Bonhoeffer in which she writes, “Bonhoeffer argues, there can be no ‘person’ 
in the Christian sense as he defines it, outside the context of relationship. In theological 
terms, he argues, this implies an understanding of personhood based not on the original 
pre-lapsarian state, but on fallen human beings who exist outside of unbroken 
communion with God, in knowledge of good and evil.” 

Howard Thurman is quoted in Jesus and the Disinherited, “The great stretches of 
barren places in the soul must be revitalized, brought to life, before they can be 
challenged. Tremendous skill and power must be exercised to show to the disinherited the 
awful results of the role of negative deception into which their lives have been cast. How 
to do this is perhaps the greatest challenge that the religion of Jesus faces in modern 
life”? 

As an advocate of the gospel of Jesus Christ, Proctor writes in We have this 
Ministry “Tt means lifting up the life stories of others who have done so well in walking 


with the Lord, learning and hearing the music and the poetry that edify our lives in 
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obedience and joy. It means finding our highest fulfillment in following Christ in service 
to others. Celebrating the lives of victorious Christians is a great opening for good 
teaching...The World is pulling our people in the opposite direction, and we need all of 
the skill we can muster to teach them in the ways of righteousness and peace.” ™ 

This means teaching to the enslaved the way of Jesus Christ and the power of the 
Holy Spirit as stated In Jurgen Moltmann’s The Way of Jesus Christ: Christology in 
Messianic Dimensions, in which he writes the following: “It is the coming of the Spirit, 
the creative breath of God: in this Jesus comes forward as ‘the anointed one’ (masiah, 
christos), proclaims the gospel of the kingdom with power, and convinces many with the 
signs of the new creation. It is the power of the creative Spirit: through this he brings 
health and liberty for enslaved men and women into this sick world,”® back into the 
divine presence of God where their sins are forgiven and their relationship restored. 
Before the church can bring about effective liberation and transformation, the point of 
contention that continues to enslave men and women to sin must first be recognized by 
the individual. The individual must recognize that there is a solution to his or her 
destructive behavior which lies within the liberating power of Jesus Christ. 

Thurman further states, “Unwavering sincerity says that man should always 
recognize the fact that he lives always in the presence of God, always under the divine 
scrutiny, and that there is no really significant living for a man, whatever may be his 


status, until he has turned and faced the divine scrutiny.”°° Niebuhr discusses a 
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realization of man’s challenge in The Nature and Destiny of Man Volume I, “The self 
knows the world, insofar as it knows the world, because it stands outside both itself and 
the world, which means that it cannot understand itself except as it is understood from 
beyond itself and the world.”® 

Abraham Joshua Heschel writes in Man is Not Alone: A Philosophy of Religion, 
“To knock timidly at distant gates of silence, inquiring whether there is a God 
somewhere, is not the way. We all have the power to discover in the nearest stone or tree, 
sound or thought, the shelter of His often desecrated goodness, His waiting for mans’ 


heart to affiliate with His will.’° 


The Message of Salvation 


As one begins to look at salvation as a process of liberation, it must be through 
the same kind of lens as seen by Kaufman. 


Salvation should no longer be conceived as a singular process or 
activity, a unilateral action from on high coming down to earth and 
working primarily in and through the church. Rather, it comprises 

all the activities and processes within human affairs which are helping 
to overcome the violence and disruptions and alienations, the various 
forms of oppression and exploitation, and all the other historical and 
institutional momentums today promoting personal and social 
deterioration and disintegration. 


Moltmann reminds us, “Salvation is an entity which includes the wholeness and 
well-being of human, Salvation is for the totus homo; it is not merely salvation of soul for 


the individual. Salvation does not mean merely ‘spiritual benefits’. It includes the health 
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of the body.”’° Heschel says that human freedom “cannot be treated as a quality that can 
be predicated of man in isolation. Just as the problem of God can neither be raised nor 
solved except in the concrete situation in which Creator and the world are mutually 
implicated, so man and his freedom cannot be abstracted from the total context of man- 
world-God.””' It is by faith and the power of the gospel that human freedom can be 
obtained through salvation which reunites an individual with the family of God and their 
Creator. 

In this context the church serves as a change agent that promotes a resounding 
message of God’s love and God’s ultimate desire to be in relationship with humanity, to 
bring about redemption, wholeness, and salvation. This love of God permeates through 
time and space, from generation to generation, from the beginning to the end of time. It is 
an everlasting love that will never lose its power. As a change agent, the church has a 
spiritual, moral, and social responsibility toward its community and to fallen man, to 
introduce to some and reintroduce to others a God who controls what Niebuhr depicts as 
“the nature and destiny of man.” 

In conclusion, Kaufman states, “Theology serves human purposes and needs, and 
it should be judged in terms of the adequacy with which it is fulfilling the objectives we 
humans set for it.”’” The real determining factor for bringing about social, theological 


and cultural influences, liberation of the Gospel, and the message of salvation in a 
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community driven by the gaming industry is predicated on the ability of the church to 
transform the community. 

Coauthors Kegley and Bretall write the following in The Theology of Paul Tillich. 
“The church is responsible for the outside world and, to be true to its own nature, it must 
accept the function of transformation... The transforming function is carried out by 
means of indirection, or by the “silent” effect of the church in simply living and working 
as a formative influence within the world as a whole, by direct attack upon the evils and 
ambiguities of the world and, again, by the indirect raising up of individuals of prophetic 
stature and practical wisdom who will work within both perspectives, thus actualizing 
within the world as a whole the vision and the power of the church.” 

The church must demonstrate a willing spirit to open its doors and allow the 
power of God to abide where people can worship a God that is completely above human 
limitations. The church must be the place that demonstrates the manifestation of God’s 
character and ultimate power, transcendence and moral perfection. The church must be 
the place where people can find hope, salvation, and reconcile their broken relationships 


with God and one another. 
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OLD TESTAMENT BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The 24" Chapter of Joshua is centered upon a specific place (Shechem) where 
collaboration, shared responsibility, commitment, and faithfulness is requested first of the 
leadership and then of the people. God is looking for spiritual leaders who are faithful 
and committed to following after the commands of God and who are willing to lead 
people towards a redemptive community into the new promise land, the Kingdom of 
God. In Donald T. Phillips book Martin Luther King, Jr. On Leadership: Inspiration and 
Wisdom for Challenging Times, he writes, “People are often led to causes and often 
become committed to great ideas through persons who personify those ideas.””4 

Throughout the writings in the Old Testament we find such leadership quality of 
great individuals in the bible. Day after day as they walked with God and as they sought 
to draw closer to God, these spiritual leaders became what we recognize today as holy 
and righteous saints of old who were willing to devote their entire lives in following after 
God. Moses had an intimacy with God like no other, and thus he believed in the reality of 
the promise God had for the children of Israel. Through his embodiment of the promise 
given to him by Yahweh, Moses was able to present this vision of a land of milk and 
honey to an oppressed people who had been in Egypt for over 400 years and lead them to 
a land of promise. 

It was God who personified the idea of deliverance of a people in bondage by 
calling Moses into action, to both lead and establish the desired covenants for a 


redemptive community. As God inspired Moses, Moses in turn inspired a people to 
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commit themselves to the laws, covenants, and commands established within this 
redemptive community. 

Following the deliverance of Israel from Egypt, God commanded Moses to select 
a group of seventy elders to join in leading this redemptive community and sharing the 
burdens of the people. The role of these elders continued through the time of Joshua and 
beyond. Like Moses, Joshua also had a passionate heart for obeying the commands of 
God. As God chose Moses to deliver the people out of the land of Egypt, Joshua was 
chosen to be the leader to ultimately lead God’s people into the promise land. 

The following work will seek to focus on Hansen’s description, “God’s 
deliverance of a slave people inaugurated of a new order of life for Israel and, concretely, 
a new notion of community.”’> Hansen further states, 

The first point that must be extrapolated from this insight by any 

modern community seeking to pattern its life on a biblical model, 
therefore, is that ideas concerning communal structure must arise 
from engagement with the God who is creatively and redemptively 
active in its own world. The most fundamental characteristic of such 
a notion of community thus seems to be that it is based on the pattern 
of divine initiative and human response. ’° 
This divine initiative was first given to Moses and then to Joshua who both 
responded to their calling as spiritual leaders. Hansen goes on to say: 
While the inferential process of deriving forms of community from 
the ongoing relationship with God implies continuous reform, the 
resulting development is not chaotic, but dependable, for it rests on 
a vision of a divine purpose that extends over the entire span of time 
and space. To be sure, each generation of the community of faith 
receives new insight into that purpose, even as each historical period 


gives rise to changed circumstances to which that vision must be 
applied. But it is a fundamental confession of biblical faith that, 
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through all times and changes, God remains steadfast to the creative, 
redemptive purpose that has guided the world from the beginning.”””’ 


As previously discussed, there must be a divine initiative and human response. 

Israel became a people because of divine initiative. Its birth rested 

on no human merit. It was explainable soley in terms of God’s grace. 

The particular nature of the initiating act revealed the unique nature 

of the God Yahweh, a God who embraced the cause of the most 

humble and oppressed, making them a people with dignity and 

freedom. The notion of community that unfolds in the Bible can be 

understood adequately only by clearly recognizing its origin in the 

initiative of a gracious God. Israel became God’s people by responding 

to divine grace.” 

The implication of Joshua’s message was very clear to all the tribes and the elders 
who gathered at Shechem, Joshua challenged them to make the decision “whom you will 
serve”. As stated by Patrick Miller in his writings of Deuteronomy, “life now becomes 
more complex, requires more leadership, wisdom, structure, order, and fairness to an 
even greater degree than before,””” In the writings of Walter Brueggemann on 
Deuteronomy, specifically his theological and ethical analysis, he helps us to understand 
“The community of faith that sustains a distinctive sense of itself is always under 
pressure to distort and accommodate. For that reason it must be intentional about the 
maintenance of right worship that is the public performance of its distinctiveness. “Right 
worship’ is worship that is congruent with the God who is worshiped, so that the proper 


ordering of worship is derived from a prior conviction about who God is.”®° Yahweh, the 


God of Israel, brought them beyond the Jordan into the land of Canaan. 
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This historical event takes place at the end of a long season of life where Joshua 
had served well and God blessed him to live one hundred and ten years old. Here at 
Shechem, Joshua gathers all the elders, leaders, judges and officers together in his 
farewell address and reminded them of their past and humble beginnings. Anderson 
writes, “After this confessional summary, Joshua challenged the people to decide either 
to serve Yahweh in sincerity and faithfulness, or to serve the gods their ancestors had 
served beyond the River (Euphrates) and the gods of the Amorites (Canaanites). With the 
warning ringing in their ears that Yahweh is a jealous God, a holy God who would not 
tolerate the worship of ‘strange gods,’ the people affirmed their decision to serve 
Yahweh.”®! 

This chapter constitutes an appropriate capstone to the book’s message of 
Joshua’s life and his leadership and relationship to God. To Joshua, as stated by J. 
Gordan McConville, Grace and the End: A Study in Deuteronomic Theology, “Yahweh is 
supreme in the affairs of Israel; therefore, their submission to God is paramount.”*? 
Joshua did in a short address much the same as Moses had done in several longer 
addresses at the end of his life. Joshua provides great insight into the lives of a people 
who entered into a land of promise much like those who came to this thriving desert 
metropolis (Las Vegas), a land of promise. When the children of Israel entered the land 
they were faced with walls of opposition, walls great and mighty, that the people had to 


overcome in order to dwell in the city of Jericho. Within the walls existed a nation of 
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Canaanites, they were a godless people who had to be conquered before God’s chosen 
people could live in the land. 

In the book Spiritual leadership: Moving People on to God’s Agenda, by Henry 
and Richard Blackaby, they write: 

Joshua had plenty of reasons to feel insecure when God called him 

to lead the Israelites into Canaan. He faced powerful, hostile armies. 

His enemies were well equipped with iron chariots and fortified cities... 

God did not flatter Joshua, nor did he encourage Joshua to draw 

confidence from his own strengths and abilities. Rather, God made 

it abundantly clear to Joshua that he need not fear his own inadequacies 

because God would be in control. Joshua could lead the Hebrew 

nation with absolute confidence, not in his own leadership skills, but 

in the assurance of the Lord’s presence. ™ 

Here in the book of Joshua, we are able to see that successful leadership is 
predicated on obedience, developing, and equipping others to act responsibly. Moses died 
and never reached the promise land, however, God continued to be faithful to his people. 
God raised up a new nation of people who would obey his commands. Herbert Lockyer 
writes in All the Men of the Bible, that Moses represented the law and “brought the 
people to the border of the land, but it took a Joshua, to take them into the land.”*4 
Joshua’s exceptional faithfulness and obedience to God assured him great success. From 
the very beginning, he understood, it was only Yahweh who empowered and made 
triumph possible. Leslie Hoppe writes in The Old Testament Message: A Biblical- 


Theological Commentary, “In his position as Moses’ successor, Joshua relays the 


commands of God to the priests and people who are to carry them out. While the Lord 
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alone gives victory, Israel’s obedience to the Divine Will is necessary for her to be 
successful in her efforts to take possession of the land.’”’* 

William Whiston tells us in his writings of Josephus: The Compete Works, “now 
when he had pitched his camp, the spies came to him immediately, well acquainted with 
the whole state of the Canaanites; before they were all discovered, first they took a full 
view of the city of Jericho without disturbance, and saw which parts of the walls were 
strong, and which parts were otherwise, and indeed insecure, and which of the gates were 
so weak as might afford an entrance to their army.”*° 

Under Joshua leadership and in fulfillment of a covenant agreement, the Israelites 
crossed the Jordan, conquered the land of Canaan, and claimed the land as their own. It is 
evident through Joshua that opposition does not prevent the power of God from doing 
great things in the lives of those who are committed to advancing a covenant community 
to be more than conquerors in a godless society. 

In Warren W. Wiersbe’s book Be Strong, the author prompts our attention to 
focus on the importance of knowing history as he quotes philosopher George Santayana 
from an article printed in the April 15, 1978 issue of Saturday Review, “Those who 
cannot remember the past are condemned to repeat it, a knowledge of their roots is very 


important to the Jews because they are God’s chosen people with a destiny to fulfill in 


this world.’’®” 
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As stated by Hansen, “Early Israel was mindful of the fact that the vitality of its 
community life depended on constant renewal from its source, Yahweh.”** Leslie Hoppe 
further explains, “Joshua represents the bearers of the Exodus tradition who invite other 
groups which did not experience the Exodus but who are recognized as ethnically related 
to the Exodus-group to join a common cult. But Joshua is quick to point out that 
commitment to Yahweh is incompatible with the service of any other divinity. The God 
worshipped by Joshua and his group is unique in the sense that commitment to Yahweh 
must be exclusive.” * 

With Joshua, as it was with Moses, the leadership and the people who represented 
this covenant community had to make a decision to get rid of their false gods. “There 
could be no neutrality.”°° A covenant had to be made with God and the people as their 
ancestors had done in the past to serve only the Lord thy God. A covenant as stated by 
Roy Mays “implies bonding and solidarity. It is the foundation for a responsible 
community organized according to justice and mercy. Covenant is a pledge that does not 
allow indifference.’! Joshua being the spiritual leader understood the implication of a 
broken covenant and the effect it had on a people who wandered in the wilderness for 
forty years. Here at Shechem the people are summons by Joshua and encouraged to 
renew their covenant to worship the true God of Israel. 

While the Old Testament is about a people whose lives unfold in the book of 


Exodus when “Yahweh, the God of Israel” hears the cries of an oppressed people and 
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collaborates with Moses to liberate them from their oppression. It is also about a 
covenant relationship God had with a chosen people. 

It was important for Joshua in this 24 chapter to remind God’s chosen people of 
the events that took place in their Exodus experience. It is just as important that Black 
people today be reminded of their own Exodus as recorded by James H. Smyle, On Jesus, 
Pharaohs, and the Chosen People: Martin Luther King as Biblical Interpreter and 
Humanist, “King identified the chosen people as those who have been set free from the 
bondage of fear, black and white together, and have thus been enabled by God’s love to 
challenge all oppression.” 

Anderson notes, “From Israel’s standpoint, this history is not an ordinary story of 
wars, population movement, and cultural advance or decline. Rather it is a story of the 
birthing of a nation that evolves around a mass movement of people””? through the 
wilderness on their way to a promised land. Further, “This developing story of Israel’s 
history is phenomenal in that it depicts the working out of God’s purpose” in the life of 
a chosen people through collaborative leadership of Moses, God’s chosen leader, Aaron, 
the high priest, and Joshua, the deliverer. The Exodus experience ends a long era of a 
people exiled in Egypt. When Moses was attending the flock of his father-in-law, the 
Lord appeared to him in a burning bush as recorded in Exodus 3:7-10, “Surely I have 
seen the oppression of My people who are in Egypt, and have heard their cry. So I have 


come down to deliver them out of the hand of the Egyptians and bring them to a land 
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flowing with milk and honey. I will send you to Pharaoh that you may bring My people, 
the children of Israel, out of Egypt.”?> 

From the beginning, with compassion to the Black experience in America, Smylie 
writes, “black life was ‘one continual cry’..., against American pharaohs.”°° As God 
spoke to Moses he delivered each message one after another to Pharaoh with hope that he 
would let the children of Israel go and worship their God. However, Moses’ attempt to 
free his people came with much opposition. It was not until God put a plague of death on 
Egypt’s firstborn that the Israelites were able to leave the land of Egypt. 

Centuries later, in 1794, Richard Allen addressed similar “Pharaoh issues” and the 
bondage of Black slaves in America. Smylie writes, “Allen reminded Americans of a 
revolutionary generation that God himself was the first pleader of the cause of slaves, 
because slavery was hateful in his sight, God, the ‘avenger of slaves,’ destroyed 
Pharaoh... the black preacher cautioned white Americans that they were behaving like 
the Pharaohs who despised the needs of feeble Israelites.””” 

However, as stated by David F. Payne in his writing in Deuteronomy, “No single 
individual, no matter how gifted, could personally look after a whole nation’s needs.””® 
Leadership is a collaborative effort and must have divine intervention for a people chosen 
by God. Thus, as recorded by J. D. Douglas and Merrill C. Tenny in The New 


International Dictionary of the Bible, “The period of Israelite history between the Exodus 


and the giving of the Law at Sinai was marked by frequent complaining by the people 
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against God and their leader Moses. The complaints were often due to a lack of 
sustenance, but not a display of God’s power.””? The overwhelming demands of the 
people reinforced Moses’ dependence on God and the needed awareness of God’s 
supreme sovereignty. “The bitter waters of Marah were made sweet, the hunger of the 
people was satisfied by the supply of manna and quails, and their need for water on 
another occasion was met when God brought water out of a rock.”!° 

Throughout this Exodus experience we are reminded that the success and failures 
of Moses’ leadership was predicated on the obedience of the covenant agreement, the Ten 
Commandments or moral laws written by God and given to Moses to be the mediator of 
these commandments between God and His people. Lawrence O. Richards explains in the 
Teacher’s Commentary, “Law is one of the most important biblical concepts. But its 
nature and purpose must be clearly grasped. Law reveals the character and the standards 
of God, and marks the way in which human beings can express love for God and for each 
other. But Law also condemns, for no human being except Jesus Christ has ever kept its 
requirements. The Law reveals something of the righteousness of God. But Law has 
never been able to produce righteousness in human beings.””!”! 

At the onset of Moses’ departure down the mountain from the presence of God, 
he was immediately faced with a disobedient and rebellious people. That led to 


disappointment, death, and despair for many who would unfortunately never cross over 


the Jordan into the promise land. 
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As we reflect over the chronicles of the lives of the Israelites during this Exodus 
period, we are able to see very clearly the many twists and turns they experienced 
because of their disobedience. In contrast, Daniel Payne reminds us of the power of 
history in the A.M.E. Church’s own experience when Rev. Daniel Coker was declared 
the Bishop-elect on the 9" of April, 1816. On April 10, Rev. Coker “resigned or rather 
declined the office, and Rev. Richard Allen was chosen in his stead, and was therefore 
consecrated Bishop of the A.M.E. Church.”!” Payne also asserted, “History is a method 
that God employs to teach us that righteousness exalteth the individual and the nation and 
sin is a curse to the individual and to the nation.”!™ 

Disobedience was a major problem and a common theme played out in Israel’s 
history. Blessings and curses were interwoven into the lives of the children of Israel. 
When the people were obedient to the Lord, kept God at the center of their lives, and 
worshipped only the Lord their God, they were blessed. When the people chose to turn 
away from the God of Israel and worship idol gods, they lost the favor of God and 
received curses instead of blessings. 

While much had changed for God’s chosen people since their days of bondage in 
the land of Egypt and wandering in the wilderness, God had not changed. Lawrence 
Richards once again emphasizes that, “Israel had made a basic choice. Because this 
people would not trust or obey God, that generation could not enter the Promised Land. 
God forced them back out into the wilderness. There the people of Israel wandered... 


until the generation of adults who had refused to trust God died in the wilderness. All but 
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Joshua and Caleb, these two men of faith survived, and over the years the old generation 
was replaced by a new one.”!™ 

Gardner alludes that “one of the milder pleasures of maturity is bemoaning the 
decay of once strongly held values. Values always decay over time. Societies that keep 
their values alive do so not by escaping the processes of decay but by powerful processes 
of regeneration. There must be perpetual rebuilding. Each generation must rediscover the 
living elements in it own tradition and adapt them to present realities. To assist in that 
rediscovery is one of the tasks of leadership.” !°> To Joshua, Shechem was the place 
chosen for such a task. 

The Exodus was not just a flight from political oppression. It was also a 

departure from the religions of the ancient world, that is to say, from 

ancients myths that established a particular relationship between the social 

and divine order. Moses had led the people in this kind of Exodus, even as 

Abraham earlier had followed a divine command to depart from 

Mesopotamian culture. At Shechem, Joshua was inviting a later generation 

to join those who exited from the old and entered into the new. !” 

While Joshua himself had lived through the Exodus, a long era of an oppressed 
people exiled in Egypt, a forty-year wilderness experience, the death of Moses and the 
privilege of leading the people into the promise land, He also realized that God’s 
covenant with the people did not end with the Exodus. It was a lasting covenant and thus 
Joshua takes the opportunity at Shechem to renew his covenant before this new 


generation. Joshua 24:15 reads, “And if it seems evil to you to serve the Lord, choose for 


yourselves this day whom you will serve, whether the gods which your fathers served 
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that were on the other side of the River, or the gods of the Amorities, in whose land you 
dwell. But as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” !°” 

In conclusion, Roy H. May, Jr. writes in his book Joshua and The Promised Land, 
“At Shechem, the people made their decision. Before Joshua they pledged, “The Lord our 
God we will serve, and him we will obey’ (v.24). The lesson seems clear. Faithful living 
brings blessings for national life. Infidelity leads to disaster. Choices have to be made.” !” 

The message of Joshua is probably one of the greatest lessons for spiritual leaders 
and the church today to recognize that there is a needed renewal of our covenant with the 
people and a restoration of our relationship with God. The time has come where we must 
choose as a people and a church who or what we will allow to control our lives. The 
influence of our society and the world is constantly challenging our faith. Samuel Proctor 
writes, “Our preaching, our counseling, and our teaching present opportunities to 
proclaim that the anguish, the alienation, and the deep frustrations that follow us daily are 
due largely to our detachment from God.” ! 

With so many diversions, the spiritual leader must preach a message of what 
Proctor calls “The reality of God, as well as the reality of standing in God’s sight is the 
most profound issue of life.” '!° Just like the children of Israel, the people within our 
cities, communities, and those dwelling in this desert metropolis, as they have crossed 


over into a land flowing with milk and honey where there are many options and vises 


from which to choose. The people must make a choice of whom they will serve. By 
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choosing God as did the children of Israel, they too, will enter into a covenant with the 
Lord and others who have the same faith. This covenant involves one to reject the values 
and immoral practices of the culture around us that are out of the will of God. 

Shechem was the place as noted by May, “The Call for God’s people to examine 
their relationship with the Lord, their commitment to obedient discipleship, and to choose 
which of the many available “deities” they will serve are enduring requirements for 
faithful living. What one is required to do is based on what God has done. Fidelity to the 
God ‘who brought us and our ancestors up from the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
slavery.’”!!! 

God places spiritual leaders in the position of leadership for a specific reason and 
purpose to lead by example as stated by the Blackaby’s, “The ultimate goal of spiritual 
leadership is not to achieve numerical results alone, or to do things with perfection or 
even to grow for the sake of growth. It is to take their people from where they are to 
where God wants them to be. God’s primary concern for all people is not results, but 
relationship.”!'? David. M. Howard Jr. writes in Joshua The New American Commentary, 
“Joshua stands as a good example of a leader willing to move ahead of his people and 
commit himself, regardless of the people’s inclinations. His bold example undoubtedly 
encouraged many to follow what he pledged to do, in their affirmations. The people rose 


to Joshua’s challenge and promised to serve the Lord, not other gods.”!'? 
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The desire of Joshua for the children of Israel to make a decision was fulfilled and 
the leaders and the people at Shechem chose to reaffirm their covenant with God, Hoppe 
states, “now the concern moves away from a focus on God’s activity on Israel.”!'* We 
the leaders and people of the twenty-first century church must also share in the same kind 
of commitment. God’s presence is as active today as it was with the children of Israel. 
There is a divine initiative being enacted by God that requires a human response calling 
spiritual leaders and laity from every race, denomination, and church to “choose this day 
whom you will serve.” We are being summons to make a confession. A confession to 
serve only the Lord thy God is truly our challenge as stated by Hansen, “From the 
confession that God remains active in our world, it naturally follows that our vision of 
divine purpose and the dynamic notion of community that it fosters will continue to grow 
in response to God’s initiatives.” !!5 

Through our continual engagement with God as spiritual leaders and as a people 
called by God the church and community will realize its redemptive purpose lies in a 
deeper commitment to service. As noted by Alan Redpath in his writings on Victorious 
Christian Living: Studies in the Book of Joshua. “As we come in the closing chapter of 
this book to Joshua’s farewell message to his people, we are not surprised to discover that 
its theme is service. Every fresh revelation of truth leading to a deeper experience of life 


must lead to a new anointing for service. So much of our service for God quickly 
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becomes burden and drudgery because it lacks dynamic, and because it is not founded on 
true revelation of the Word of God.”!'® 

As aredemptive community, Joshua’s farewell message is a reminder for us 
today that we, too, must have a fresh revelation and a new anointing for service in order 
for the Word of God to remain relevant as it was during the time of Joshua. In The Book 
That Breathes New Life: Scriptural Authority and Biblical Theology, Brueggemann 
asserts, “...because every generation in the church has found it difficult to agree on what 
is heard in the Bible as God’s live word, or how indeed it is to be heard. It is problematic 
because we are dealing with a very ancient document that did not have in mind our 
particular set of issues, nor the linguistic and epistemological modes in which our issues 
are presented to us.” ''” Alan further argues, “When truth grips our heart, when it 
becomes part of our very experience, when we can speak of things that we know, things 
that we have proved and felt, then Christian service is no longer overwork but 
overflow.”!!8 

In a collaborative effort, the twenty-first century church, its leadership, and laity 
must continue to articulate clearly in our service and commitment to God in a godless 
society, a choice we have made in order to make a stand and bring about positive change 
against opposing powers in heavenly places. The church today, especially the Black 
church as Joshua reminded the Israelites, cannot forget who we are and from where we 


have come from. Arthur W. Pink writes the following in Gleaning in Joshua: 
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Israel could not boast of her prowess; she could not correctly speak 
of her conquest of the land; but she could glory in her God who gave 
her richly all these things to enjoy: a beautiful country, established 
cities, and fruit-bearing vines and olive trees which they had never 
cultivated... Nothing moves the heart, and therefore the will, like 
recollections of the grace of God in hours of need, like the guidance 
of the Lord in difficulties, the power of God in victories, and the 
patience of God in periods of weakness and temptation. These in 


themselves are sufficient to produce a response to the claims of God 


upon us.!!? 


The commands of God are still the same today as they were in the past. Believers 
in this twenty-first century church, as stated by Francis A. Schaeffer in Joshua and the 
Flow of Biblical History, “We have been given good and sufficient reasons for believing. 
This was not only true in Joshua’s day it has been true throughout God’s redemptive 
programme.” !”° Schaeffer goes on to remind us, “The statement God made to Joshua at 
the beginning of his leadership, Joshua passed on to the people at the end of his life, 
namely, live within the categories of the book and you will be blessed. When studying 
the Old Testament or the New, we are reminded that we are not where we are because of 
a long, wise and godly heritage.” !”' Our redemption comes only through God’s grace. 

When church leaders and laity redeemed by God are able to collaboratively 
recognize our past individually and collectively that, “We come from rebellion. 
Individually, we are children of wrath. After we are Christians, we must look at others 


who are still under God’s wrath and always say, ‘I am essentially what you are’. If I am 
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in a different place, it is not because I am intrinsically better than you, but simply because 
God has done something in my life.”!”? 

Howard, continues to reminds us that, “The choice laid out here for Israel was a 
breathtaking one. The language about choice is not found elsewhere in the Old 
Testament... But now, Israel was being asked to choose its loyalties, something the 
pagan nations did not have to do because they could embrace all the gods. The Israelites 
were being asked to do what Rahab had done, namely, to embrace this one God and by 
doing so, to reject all others.” !*3 As stated by Howard, Joshua laid out for Israel the 
choice. The choice was simple, and he set an example by his own choice.” !*4 
Joshua’s challenge in this farewell address to the people at Shechem is as relevant 


today as it was then. The twenty-first century church must make a decision on whom it 


will serve, our future is predicated on the choice we make. 
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NEW TESTAMENT BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In J. F Walvoord and R. B. Zuck’s, The Bible Knowledge Commentary: An 
Exposition of the Scriptures, the authors write the following on the pericope for this New 
Testament foundation taken from the book of Matthew chapter 16. 

Jesus and the disciples removed themselves from the region around 

the Sea of Galilee and went north about 30 miles to Caesarea Philippi. 

There Jesus questioned the disciples about their faith in Him. He 

asked them what the people were saying about Him. Their replies 

were all flattering, for people were identifying Jesus with John the 

Baptist, Elijah, Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. His teachings were 

certainly similar to theirs. All these answers, of course, were wrong. 

He then asked the disciples, But what about you? Who do you say 

I am? Speaking for the disciples, Peter spoke his now-famous words, 

You are the Christ, the Son of the living God.!> 

When Jesus proposed this second question, it was Peter, the brother of Andrew, 
who first met Jesus walking by the Sea of Galilee beyond the Jordan, where John the 
Baptist exercised his ministry. The same Peter who in Matthew 14:28, came out of the 
boat and walked on the water to go to Jesus. Now Peter was acknowledging Jesus’ deity 
as the Son of the living God. 

In response to Peter, Jesus says, “Blessed are you, Simon Bar-Jonah, for flesh and 
blood has not revealed this to you, but My Father who is in heaven”, Matthew 16:17. 
This revelation of Jesus as the Son of the living God became the foundation for which 
Jesus would use to build his church. “And I also say to you that you are Peter, and on this 


rock I will build My church, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it”, Matthew 


16:18. 
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It is important in this context for students of the New Testament to understand 
history Israel: the political, social, cultural, and religious ideologies of the Mediterranean 
region during the life and ministry of Jesus as well as the impact of the Greco-Roman 
world to appreciate the full impact of Jesus’ response to Peter. 

In historical writings of Joseph Clower on The Church in the Thought of Jesus, he 
writes, “The fulfillment of Israel’s destiny had not been dependent upon the particular 
form of her corporate existence. She became the people of God through years of bondage 
in Egypt; she fulfilled her Covenant destiny under Moses and the elders, under the kings 
whom she chose to rule over her, and under the tyrants who carried her into exile. By the 
time that Jesus appeared on the scene Israel’s life was crystallizing into still another 
form.” !?° 

After waging war against other empires, the Roman Empire had successfully 
gained control over the lands that border the Mediterranean Sea. In the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius, when the ministry of Jesus began, the days of Jewish independence were long 
since past and Palestine was firmly under the military dictatorship of Rome. Socially, the 
vast wealth of the empire was controlled by a few to include the Sadducees, who by this 
time were no longer numerous but possessed great wealth and considerable influence, 
and they often gained honor and status with the Roman government. However, the gap 
between the rich and the poor was great. Culturally, this cosmopolitan area was a center 
of ideas that would later give rise to Christianity. 

Jesus was a Jew living in and around Palestine and a subject of the Roman 
Empire where the temple was the center of worship and where the Pharisees remained the 
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spiritual leaders of Israel. During this period, the Jews anxiously waited for a messiah 
who would overthrow the Roman Empire and regain their status as an independent 
nation. Howard Thurman writes in Jesus and the Disinherited, “In the midst of 
psychological climate Jesus began his teaching and his ministry. His words were directed 
to the House of Israel, a minority within the Greco-Roman world, smarting under the loss 
of status, freedom, and lost glory and a former greatness.” !?’ 

While the mission of Jesus was not to abolish the law but the fulfillment of God’s 
Covenant there was much opposition. Jesus had both social and political problems as well 
as challenges with the Scribes and the Pharisees. Clower reminds us, “not all who were 
within Israel were of Israel. So it would appear that God’s people could exist in spite of, 
or irrespective of the form which their corporate life assumed, and that even formal 
membership within the body that claimed the blessing did not in itself guarantee that 
blessing to the individual who was a member of it.”!?* In light of this as further stated by 
Clower, “Jesus placed the emphasis not upon membership in an organization, but upon 
relationship to an organism. The organism was the redemptive community which He had 
gathered about Himself. Thus their membership in this new community did not derive 
from any merit of their own; it was purely a matter of grace.” !”° 
Thurman writes, “Jesus’ message focused on the urgency of a radical change in 


the inner attitude of the people. He recognized fully that out of the heart are the issues of 


life and that no external force, however great and overwhelming, can at long last destroy 
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a people if it does not first win the victory of the spirit against them.” 13° When one looks 
at Israel’s historical and present life during the time of Jesus, it is very clear that Israel’s 
historical record is reminiscent of many of the conflicts, struggles, adversities, and the 
social injustices of our existence as a Black people in America, upon which the very 
foundation of the Black church was built. 

William Hedriksen argues in The Gospel According to Matthew, the purpose of 
this gospel “in general was to fully win the Jews for Christ; that is, to gain those still 
uncoverted and to strengthen those already converted.” !3! In order to accomplish this 
objective, “the emphasis throughout is placed on the fact that Jesus is indeed the long 
awaited Messiah of the Hebrew Scriptures... not only in order that the Jews, by accepting 
this Son of David as their Savior, may have life in his name, but also in order that they 
may be able to defend themselves against the attacks of the enemy, and may even gain 
the gentiles.”!°? 

According to Augustine Stock, in The Method and Message of Matthew, “The 
ecclesiological dimension of the Matthean account is seen in the roles played by the 
disciples and Peter. The readers of Matthew can identify, through their own experiences 


of distressful situations, with the extreme distress of the disciples in crossing the stormy 


sea, and even more graphically, with the situation of Peter in need of immediate 
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assistance from sinking in the waters.” !°3 Like Peter, we have all found ourselves sinking 
far from the peaceful shores of life and needing a savior to rescue us. Here we find as 
articulated by Stock, “The disciples’ and Peter’s experience of rescue by the exercise of 
Jesus’ power to walk on the sea, and their consequent confession of Jesus as the Son of 
God, call the readers of Matthew not only to a faith in Jesus as the one who can rescue 
them from their worst situations of distress, but also to a realization that Jesus is the Son 
of God in the sense that he is the one divinely empowered to save the community of those 
who believe in him.”!*4 

Richard A. Edwards writes in Matthew’s Story of Jesus, “The statement made by 
Jesus in 16:17-20 reminds the reader of the overall and commanding perspective of the 
story that God is in full control.”!?> Donald Senior further suggests in his writing of The 
Gospel of Matthew, that “Simon’s full confession of Jesus as “Messiah and Son of the 
living God” is rewarded with a solemn blessing of the disciple and his investiture with 
authority. Peter is one of those entrusted by the Father with an authentic revelation of 
Jesus’ identity.” '°° Through this divine revelation of God to Peter, the Gospel of 
Matthew reinforces what many scholars have argued for centuries and what Jack 
Kingsbury emphasizes in Matthew: Structure, Christology, “Jesus’ origin is in God and 


therefore it is in him that God dwells with his people... As the Son of God, Jesus presides 
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over and resides in his Church until the end of the age, at which time he will confront 
both Church and world as, again, the Son of Man.”!?7 

In this dialogue between Peter and Jesus, Peter is blessed, the foundation of the 
church is established, a promise is made, and the keys to the kingdom are all given. In 
response to Jesus’ statement “I will build my church”, William P. Barker raises a very 
valid question In As Matthew saw the Master that applies to both Peter as well as every 
Christian, “How did Jesus know that an apostle was in that fickle fisherman Peter? How 
does He know that a disciple is in that block of flesh that is you? Peter and you and I 
never quite understand what He sees in us or how He is able to make us into rocks on 
whom He builds His church.”!*® 

Ironically, Jesus uses a Peter, the weakest link in the chain to illustrate that it is 
through our faith, our witness, and divine revelation that God will use each of us on 
which to build the church. Baker clearly points out, “It is not in the strength of Peter but 
in the weakest of men that the church of Christ is built.” He goes on to say, “Jesus says, 
“T,” not “you”’. “He is in a sense both Architect and Contractor. We cannot do as we 
please in His building program any more than a... bricklayer can in a modern 
construction job. Because He is the Builder, what He builds will endure.” '*’ This 
redemptive community called the church is a separate and new society which Christ is the 


Head and the gates of Hades will not prevail. 
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Within this redemptive community, the attention must always be on the end 
results of God’s promise and not always on what the church will go through in the 
building process. Thomas G. Long draws our attention “To his promise to build the 
church on the foundation of Peter, the “rock,” Jesus added two words, First, Jesus 
assured Peter that “the gates of Hades [hell] will not prevail against” the church. “The 
gates of hell” is a symbol for everything that opposes God’s will-the powers of death and 


”140 such as conflict and strive, racism and sexism, 


destruction that ravage human life, 
worldly living, misconduct, and inappropriate behavior. Hendriksen writes, “When Hades 
is interpreted as indicating “hell” the assurance given here by the Lord can be readily 
understood. “Gates of Hell,” by metonymy represents Satan and his legions as it were 
storming out of hell’s gates in order to attack and destroy the church.” '*! 

In addition to Long’s argument, Floyd Filson in the Commentary on the Gospel 
According to St. Matthew invites us to go even further in understanding that every 
persecution the church will have to endure “the gates of Hades, the power of death to 
hold the dead, will not prove victor over this Church; Peter’s faith will not be belied by 
the impending death of the Christ; Jesus will rise from the dead and the Church will go 
forward under its living Lord.”!” 

The rock that Jesus was building upon would pass the test of time. It would be a 


spiritual building with a fellowship of believers with strong faith and their foundation 


would be grounded in the chief corner stone, the Son of the living God. Long continues to 
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explain in his writing, “Jesus’ promise does not mean that the church will be free of 
trouble. Indeed, through the ages the church has experienced every kind of distress 
imaginable. The promise is not that the Christians will not go through hell; the promise is 
that hell does not hold the winning hand and that the powers of death will not have the 
last word.” !*? Stock reiterates, “The church was built on the authority Jesus entrusted to 
Peter, not on Peter’s character.” !#+ Neither is it built on our character, but on those who 
believe in Jesus Christ, the one that gives life through the working of His Spirit. With the 
preaching and teaching of His word, new life is received and souls are added daily to His 
church by the grace of God. 

In Preaching Matthew’s Gospel, Richard A. Jensen writes, “Matthew’s Gospel is 
all about Jesus and the new community, how Jesus found it, how its fellowship is entered 
and its life regulated. It is all about the secrets of life, its standards, values, priorities, and 
style, and what is permitted and what is forbidden, who is included and who excluded... 
The Gospel of Matthew itself, as the treasury of the words of Jesus, addresses the 
community with authority, teaching how people enter the community (keys) and the 
standards and criteria for behavior within the community (bind and loose).”!* 

The keys given to Peter to the kingdom of heaven, Long argues with Jensen and 
many other biblical scholars “are a symbol of the church’s authority on earth and the 
point here is that what the church does-the decisions it makes, the grace it expresses, the 


stands it takes, the truths it teaches-matters to God.” !*° The keys given to the church is 


* Long, 186. 
44 Stock, 268. 


4 Richard A. Jensen, Preaching Matthew's Gospel (Lima, OH: CSS Publishing, 1998), 145-146. 


4 Long, 187. 
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power, John Westerhoff argues in Tomorrow’s Church: A Change Community, “power is 
an essential life force. Without power we cannot be human. Without using power 
responsibly we cannot be the church of Jesus Christ... To possess the ability to do 
something is to have the necessary capacities, skills, and talents.” '4” Through these keys 
given to the kingdom of heaven the church is given spiritual power, the necessary skills, 
and talents to be apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers to make decisions 
and to act with God. 

While the church is given spiritual authority to access and use the keys to guide 
and govern the church of Christ, we are reminded by Lenski in the /nterpretation of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel all the power in the keys “is Christ’s own, for us to use only in accord 
with his will. The keys are stronger than we-they never work according to any man’s 
perverted will. Each fits its own lock... All true administration of the Gospel is the 
exercise of the keys, whether in public preaching, in church discipline... through them 
the church speaks and acts.”!4° In both winning souls for the kingdom and tearing down 
strongholds. With the keys the church has the power to restore and to receive in again 
those who have been redeemed. Lenski also states, “the key that binds is the power and 
authority to retain sins; the key that looses is the power and authority to remit sins. The 
one shuts out of the Kingdom, the other admits.” !”” 

In addition to what has already been stated about the power of the keys, 


Westerhoff challenges the church into social action, which is a major component of the 


47 John H. Westerhoff, Tomorrow's Church: A Community of Change (Waco, TX: Word Books, 
Publisher, 1976), 83-84. 


48R.C. H. Lenski, Interpretation of St. Matthew's Gospel (Columbus, OH: Lutheran Book 
Concern, 1932), 611. 
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historical Black church and its existence today. “Because we live in a social world, social 
action is the obligation and responsibility we share. We are not to force our will, we are 
called to influence. We are required to strive for social change in the world, change that is 
in harmony with God’s will. We are to act in ways that witness to God’s kingdom- 
coming. The church cannot be the body of Christ unless it assumes responsible power in 
society, unless it seeks to influence.” °° 

Kingsbury writes, “As Matthew understands it, the church of Jesus, the exalted 
Son of God, is the eschatological people of God whose existence is characterized by a 
tension between the present and the future. Even now the church lives in the sphere of the 
gracious rule as exercised by Jesus and has its commission to proclaim the gospel of the 
kingdom to the nations and hence to invite them, too, to enter this sphere. But though the 
church lives under God’s rule, it is in no wise immune to the forces of evil.” !*! 

As recorded in The Gospel of Matthew by Frederick Grant , “The Christian church 
rests on a divine revelation not on human insight or intuition.” !°? While the strength of 
the church is in Christ, the twenty-first century church must be creative in the areas where 
God intended it to be free to bind other Christians more closely together in the fellowship 


of Christ. The church, “is not a voluntary association of individuals who recognize 


common aims and band together to achieve them; the Church is a created fellowship, 


‘50 Westerhoff, 85. 


'S! Jack Dean Kingsbury, Proclamation Commentaries (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1977), 
93. 


'52 Frederick C. Grant, The Gospel of Matthew, vol. Il (New York, NY: Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, 1955), 14. 
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made up of people who were born into the community because of a common experience 
of renewal” !°3 

The revelation that Peter received as stated by Jesus in Matthew 16:17 “And I say 
unto Simon Bar-Jonah flesh and blood did not reveal this to you” is significant in 
understanding what Avery Dulles articulates in the book A Church to Believe In: 
Discipleship and the Dynamic of Freedom, “The essential reality of the Church is indeed 
a matter of revealed truth, for only through faith in God’s word do we understand the 
Church as expression and mediation of God’s gift in Christ. We must continually go back 
to Scripture and to the ancient tradition in order to test and correct our vision of the 
Church.” !*4 

Avery elaborates even further about the state of the church by saying, “the church 
is a dynamic reality; it changes its manner of being and acting from place to place and 
from age to age. It must be responsive to the demands of the times, for it has to signify 
and mediate God’s grace to different groups of people in accordance with their particular 
gifts, needs and capacities.”!*> The church must be relevant for a people who have lost 
hope in the midst of chaos and confusion, in perilous times of wars and rumors of wars, 
and in the midst of an ever-changing environment, that is rapidly changing with 
computers, the internet, and the world-wide-web. 

According to the biblical narrative by Clower, “the power of God was working in 


its most characteristic and decisive way when the children of Israel were being liberated 


‘53 Clower, 140. 


4 very Dulles, A Church to Believe In (New York, NY: The Crossroad Publishing Company, 
1982), 1-2. 


'SS Thid., 2. 
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from bondage in Egypt. That was the first exodus. The appearance of Jesus Christ and the 
emergence of the early church was the second. What is needed today is a new 
understanding that has no blind expectations of progress or belief in the capacity of 
human beings to build God’s kingdom.”!** 

As Christ said unto Peter, He is saying today, “Upon this rock I will build my 
church”. The twenty-first century church is being commissioned in the midst of an ever- 
changing society to be solid like a rock, dependable, supportive, to act with our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ in transforming the world into the kingdom of God, and to make a 
difference in the lives of God’s people. 

Robert Banks writes in Faith Goes to Work: Reflections from the Marketplace, 
“The work of God goes forth when Christian men and women become God’s partners in 
bringing new life to a broken world... While the giants often may appear too strong to 
conquer,”!*’ the gates of Hades will not prevail. Through every situation we face, “God 
promises His presence and power and gives us a vision of his plan... Our work becomes 
our grateful response to what God has done and the arena in which our faith is worked 
out for the good of the world.”!*® As stated in the /nterpreter’s Bible, “Kingdoms topple, 
ideologies rise and pass away, wars sink into exhaustion and disillusionment, cities 


crumble, armies move into limbo-but the church strangely endures.” !*? 


5° Westerhoff, 34. 


57 Robert J. Banks, Faith Goes to Work: Reflections from the Marketplace (New York, NY: An 
Alban Institute Publication, 1993), 80. 


°8 Thid., 80-81. 


» The Interpreter's Bible, ed. Nolan B. Harmon, 12 vols., vol. VII (New York, NY: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1951), 452. 
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Frederick Buechner writes in Wishful Thinking: A Theological ABC, “The kind of 
work God usually calls you to is the kind of work (a) that you need most to do and (b) 
that the world most needs to have done... The place God calls you to is the place where 
your deep gladness and the world’s deep hunger meet.” ! 

As God calls the twenty-first century church to spread the good news of the 
gospel to the world and to build a redemptive community, the keys are given to the 
church and the kingdom doors are swung wide open to all who would believe in Christ 
and obey His words. “The powers shape the spirit of human beings and the spirit of our 
life together in profound ways. In their effects, they operate not simply at the material or 
physical level but often most profoundly at the spiritual level of human life.” '®! 

It is through the power of the keys that the church receives power to heal the sick, 
set the captive free, and to transform those who are lost in their trespasses and sins. 
Through the power of the keys, the twenty-first century church and the redemptive 


community have the power and the promises of God’s truth that “the gates of Hades will 


not prevail”. 


160 Frederick Buechner, Wishful Thinking: A Theological Abc (New York, NY: Harper and Row, 
1973), 95. 


'6l Charles L. Campbell, The Word before the Powers: An Ethic of Preaching (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2002), 17. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 


TREATMENT HYPOTHESIS 


As the pastor and spiritual leader of First African Methodist Episcopal (A.M.E.) 
Church, the role and responsibility is to provide the kind of collaborative leadership 
needed in the mission and vision of maintaining church growth and development. 
Through meaningful worship, spiritual instruction, teaching models such as Bible study, 
workshops, seminars and focus groups, the spiritual knowledge of the membership will 
be enhanced. The hypothesis is if you deepen the spiritual knowledge of the membership 
it will strengthen the church as we seek to make a difference in an ever-changing 
environment. 


Intervention 


As previously stated in chapter one, the community of Las Vegas with all of its 
attractions and dominate culture of entertainment and gaming continues to draw people to 
the city as described by Robert Linthicum in his work City of God, City of Satan: 


A city in crisis... even a healthy city’s infrastructure cannot cope 
with a significant increase in population, sanitation system, refuse 
disposal, provision for power and water, and the capacity to house, 
feed, and employ these people is overwhelmed... this is the city 
where Christ’s church is and where it is called to minister... The 
world is coming to the city-and we can be [here] to greet it in 
Christ’s name.! 


' Robert C. Linthicum, City of God, City of Satan (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1991), 18-19. 
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While there are challenges to be met, there are those within the church who have 
no desire to participate or engage in the illicit activities associated with the dominate 
culture. However, there is still direct and indirect exposure to the environment of gang 
violence, drugs, prostitution, HIV, AIDS, racism, racial profiling, and other related 
crimes that plague our communities. Thus, it is very obvious why there is a need for 
empowering the membership with spiritual knowledge that will help foster a greater 
awareness of God in both church and community. 

While opposition and challenge has always been a part of the Black church as it 
was with the formation of the A.M.E. Church under the leadership of Richard Allen, no 
challenge was too great to overcome. Having a strong spiritual knowledge base built 
within the membership, First A.M.E. Church will be empowered to address the 
opposition, challenges, needs, and concerns of the community as stated in The Doctrine 
and Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church: 

Feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, housing the homeless, 

cheering the fallen, providing jobs for the jobless, administering to 

the needs of those in prisons, hospitals, nursing homes, asylums and 

mental institutions, senior citizens’ homes; caring for the sick, the 


shut-in, the mentally and socially disturbed, and encouraging thrift 
and economic advancement.” 


Research Design 


John W. Creswell in his book Research Design Qualitative, Quantitative and 
Mixed Methods Approaches writes, “In a qualitative study, inquirers state research 
questions, not objectives (i.e., specific goals for the research) or hypotheses (i.e., 


predictions that involve variables and statistical tests). These research questions assume 


> The Doctrine and Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, Forty-seventh ed. 
(Nashville, TN: The AMEC Sunday School Union, 2005), 15. 
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two forms: a central question and associated sub-questions. The central question is a 
statement of the question being examined in the study in its most general form.”? For 
both, the pre-post test essay and the survey questionnaires, the overall research question 
and sub-questions selected are as follows: 

Does an expanded knowledge base of understanding the traditions, doctrines, and 
spiritual disciplines of the A.M.E. Church help enhance commitment to church growth; if 
so, how? 

1. How does training youth affect their overall commitment to church attendance? 


2. What does the population of First A.M.E. Church know about the A.M.E. Church 
traditions, doctrines, and spiritual disciplines? 


3. How do youth in the workshops and focus groups describe the impact of their 
understanding of these traditions, doctrines, and spiritual disciplines about the 
A.M.E. Church? 

4. What processes are necessary to expand and implement a whole church doctrinal 
training model? 


Measurement 


The project measurements included five areas of interest “designed as working 
guidelines rather than truth to be proven.’”’* To test the hypothesis in the pre-post test 
essay and the survey questionnaires, both sets were centered on measuring the participant 


knowledge, attitude, beliefs, values, and behaviors. 


3 John W. Creswell, Research Design Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
Second Edition ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA SAGE Publications, Inc., 2003), 105. 


*Tbid., 106. 
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Instrumentation 

There were two data collection instruments selected to evaluate this research project. 
The qualitative instruments selected were pre- and post test essay questions, and a survey 
questionnaire. 

The pre- and post test instrument was developed to measure the youth participant’s 
knowledge about the traditions, doctrines, and disciplines of the A.M.E. Church before 
and after their eight week confirmation classes (see Appendix D) 

The second instrument was a survey questionnaire. The purpose of the questionnaire 
was to gain a better understanding of the congregation knowledge; attitude; belief; 
values; and behavior of the A.M.E. Church (see Appendix Q). 

Following the testing of each instrument, the findings were given to three of the 
context associates as outside researchers to evaluate the results. Their findings were 


conclusive with that of this researcher. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
FIELD EXPERIENCE 


DESIGNING THE RESEARCH PROJECT 


The hypothesis is if you deepen the knowledge of the membership it will 
strengthen the church as we seek to make a difference in an ever-changing environment. 
An eight- week two hour confirmation class was conducted for youth between the ages of 
twelve through eighteen. In an attempt to understand where the youth of First A.M.E. 
Church the future of our organization, stand regarding their comprehension of the A.M.E. 
Church, doctrines, traditions, their individual spiritual and personal growth, salvation, 
faith, and baptism, they were given both pre and post tests consisting of the same essay 
questions. 

As part of this research project, a survey was conducted with the congregation at 
both the 7:45 a.m. and 11:00 a.m. worship services at First A.M.E. Church to gain a 
better insight of their knowledge, attitude, beliefs, values, and behavior of the church. 
The results of the survey questionnaire will be discussed in the evaluation section of the 
field experience. 


Pre and Post Test 


A pre-test was given prior to the beginning of the first youth confirmation class 
and completed by forty-five youth participants. The results of this test will be discussed 


in the evaluation section of the field experience. 
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Implementing the Research Project 


Prior to confirmation class a letter was mailed to the parents informing them of 
the eight week two-hour youth confirmation classes along with a schedule of the dates, 
times, place, and lesson outline. The information was also printed in the church bulletin 

to encourage parents support and youth participation (see Appendix A and B). 

The author/presenter and context associates prepared for the workshops 
registration cards and folders for each participant of the workshops. The folders 
contained the confirmation schedule, the pre-test questions (see Appendix D) and Lesson 
I Overview (See Appendix E). Each youth received a New International Version Youth 


Study Bible to assist them throughout the eight week confirmation period. 


Confirmation Classes 


Each lesson began with the opening song written by Israel & New Breed “I am 
not forgotten”. A prayer and scripture were selected relevant to the lesson for each class. 

The first lesson consisted of an overview of eight week agenda. A detail 
discussion and presentation was given on “What is Confirmation?” (see Appendix C), 
and building community (see Appendix E), a key component of the confirmation process. 
The pre-test was distributed to the youth the results were discussed with the context 
associates and it was determined that the youth should be separated into smaller groups 
with a good mix of both male and females. 

The intent was to emphasize to our youth the value of collaborating with others in 
small groups and developing positive relationships that will be valuable in making right 


choices in life. 
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Lesson I focus was to stress the Bible is a resource for all times that is used to 
enhance personal and spiritual growth. It is God’s inspired Word to help us to become 
more knowledgeable of our faith and equipping the body of Christ in building the 
kingdom of God. The first and each proceeding lesson closed with a prayer and the youth 
reciting their confirmation goal (see Appendix E). 

Lesson II focus was on the Trinity (see Appendix F) and handout (see Appendix 
J). In this lesson the youth were given instruction about God the Father, God the Son and 
God the Holy Spirit. Two small group exercises designed to give the youth biblical 
references to provide them with a better understanding of the Trinity. In the small group 
settings the youth were encouraged to work together and research scripture to accomplish 
the assignment for exercise I (see Appendix F). 

Lesson III focus was on the various aspects of Jesus in the bible (see Appendix 
G). In this lesson the youth were also divided into small groups. The first small group 
exercise was beneficial in enabling the youth once again to work together in researching 
scripture to complete exercise I and II (see Appendix G). In this session they were given 
old magazines and newspapers to find articles to create a collage that best described why 
we need Jesus as Savior in our world today. Each group had to prepare a written response 
with their findings as well as present to the class their completed projected. 

Lesson IV focused on the Holy Spirit (see Appendix H). Following this lesson 
they were shown a power-point presentation on the Holy Spirit, life in the Spirit and the 
Fruit of the Spirit (see Appendix N). A quiz was given along with ten biblical references 


that identified the Holy Spirit (see Appendix L quiz) and (Appendix M answer sheet). 
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Lesson V focus was Word and Worship (see Appendix I). The youth participants 
were encouraged to identify the many ways we can worship God in our church, 
community, and in our daily lives through our praise, adoration, thanksgiving and 
petition. They were again divided into their small groups and assigned one of the four 
discussed forms of worships discussed. Their assignment was to develop a prayer with an 
emphasis on their assigned form of worship. At the same time they were instructed to 
include all four forms of worship in their prayer. 

Lesson VI focus was the A.M.E Church beginning, Founder Richard Allen, the 
meaning of the name African Methodist Episcopal Church, and the A.M.E. Church 
mission. The lesson concluded with an overview of the Old and New Testament (see 
Appendix O) slide presentation 1-31. 

Lesson VII focus was our major beliefs, the Apostle’s Creed, and the 25 Articles 
of Religion for the A.M.E. Church (see Appendix O) slide presentation 32-50. 

Lesson VIII focus was First A.M.E Church Order of Worship (see Appendix O) 
slide presentation 51-72; a review of each of the previous lessons; and concluded with the 
post-test essay questions. 

The youth completed the confirmation process during a special worship service 


on Youth Sunday (see Appendix P). 
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Survey Announcement 


The survey announcement and instructions were inserted in the church bulletin as 


stated below along with the survey instrument. 


I NEED YOUR HELP, FAME MEMBERS. As I prepare for my Doctor 
of Ministry Degree, I am requesting your input. Today in the bulletin is a 
survey that I am asking you to take a few minutes to complete. 
Your collective responses will be incorporated in my D. Min. project. 
Please: Do not print or sign your name on the survey. 

Circle your opinion for each question. 

Submit completed surveys to the ushers or leave at 

the reception desk in the fellowship hall. 
The survey will only be distributed and completed today. Thank you in 


advance for taking the time and effort to share your input. 


Below is a summary of the fifteen questions that were inserted in the bulletin (see 
Appendix Q) for the actual survey questionnaire. 


1. 


2: 


Questions | through 3 are based on knowledge 

Questions 4 through 6 deal with the area of attitude 
Questions 7 through 9 are questions based on belief 
Questions 10 through 12 address issues pertaining to values 


Questions 13 through 15 deal with behavior 


Evaluating the Research Project 


The equivalent number of youth responses was evaluated for both the pre and post 


tests. The average class attendance was forty per session, however, this report is based on 


a total of thirty-four students as some responses were invalid due to incomplete 


information. The attendance was impressive for the size of the congregation. According 


to the Black Youth Project, The Attitude and Behavior of Young Black America, June 
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2007 by the University of Chicago, “the significance of the African American religious 


1 


institutes to the lives of young Black people cannot be denied.”* These institutes have 
served repeatedly as the glue and mortar of the Black community. 

Each response was measured on whether or not the youth addressed the questions 
with any development or knowledge of how it affected the situation for both pre and post 
results. If they showed minimal understanding, credit was given for their response. 

In evaluating the pre-test essay questions and comparing responses based on 
gender, it is evident that males exceeded in the categories of Knowledge and Beliefs, 
while females exceeded in Values and Behavior. Both groups received equal measure in 


the Attitude category. 


Pre Test Summary Responses 


Males Females 
Knowledge 28 23 
Attitude 2 pre) 
Beliefs 35 31 
Values 18 23 
Behavior 26 32 


It was noted in question seven when the youth were asked to share their opinions 
on how different styles of music would be useful in enhancing church growth, the groups 


expressed very strong opinions that different styles of music, in particular R&B and Hip- 


' Cathy J. Cohen, "Black Youth Project: The Attitude and Behavior of Young Black America," 
(University of Chicago, June 2007), 23. 
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Hop with a positive message, would draw more young people into the church. The youth 
responses supported the May, 2002 USA Weekend survey of nearly 60,000 teens, of 
which 11 % were Black and represented the second highest national respondents. The 
youth who participated in this survey were asked if they had to choose just one type of 
music to listen to exclusively, which would they choose. Out of ten genres given, Hip- 
Hop/Rap received, the highest rating of 27% and Christian/Gospel was fifth with 6%. 
Based on the post-test responses, the males continued to dominate in the area of 


Knowledge, while the females again dominated in Beliefs and Values. 


Post-Test Summary Responses 


Males Females 
Knowledge 22 18 
Attitude 31 31 
Beliefs 24 30 
Values 13 26 
Behavior 24 24 


The question was raised regarding the males being more knowledgeable than the 
females. After some exploration, the findings showed the possibility that the targeted 
female population was mainly middle-class teens. The males in this area of study may be 
dealing with higher levels of stress possibly related to peer pressure and their economic 
condition. In any case they appeared to be more focused and more productive. 

The data gathered clearly indicates that the youth understood two very important 


aspects of their development, the first being prayer and the second, faith. One youth 
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expressed that he tested the power of prayer on the high school football field and how 
God had answered his prayers time and time again. 

The majority of these young people come from a two-parent home and they are, 
very much aware that faith of an entire family strengthens personal growth with God. It 
was also gratifying to learn if one of their peers was about to make a wrong decision in 
their life, they would not hesitate to invite them to church to hear the Word of God from 
their pastor. As revealed by their responses, the pastor has a great impact on their lives, 
and they believe he would have a positive impact on their friends. A significant number 
expressed the desire to learn more about their faith and also realized that God should 
come first in their lives. 


Survey Results and Summary 


Over 40% of the congregation who completed this survey were sixty-five years or 
older. 


1. A total of 300 survey questionnaires were prepared and inserted in the 
Sunday bulletins. 


2. 217 bulletins were actually distributed. 
3. 101 questionnaires were returned. 

Questions | through 3 were based on knowledge. Over 77% strongly agreed that 
the Bible was the authoritative Word of God, yet the numbers were inconsistent with 
whether the A.M.E. Church traditions, doctrines and disciplines were taken from the 
Bible. The most puzzling numbers appeared when the respondents were asked if joining 
First A.M.E. Church is the same as being a member of the body of Jesus Christ. A 


startling 7% had no opinion, 9% disagreed, and 13% strongly disagree. 
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Questions 4 through 6 dealt with the area of attitude. Question 5: In particular 
addressed whether, I would invite more people to church if I knew more about our 
traditions, doctrines and disciplines? The results were scattered across the board as 10% 
strongly disagree, 22% disagreed, 19% had no opinion, 26% agreed, and 23% strongly 
agreed. 

Questions 7 through 9 dealt with belief. Question 7: Music is important for 
enhancing church growth. The results showed 5% strongly disagreed, 0% disagreed, 5% 
had no opinion, 31% agreed, and 59% strongly agreed. 

Question 8: Addressed the issue of bible study. In addition to bible study, there 
should be on-going training and workshops to help the church grow spiritually. The 
results reflected 4% strongly disagreed, 0% disagreed, 1% had no opinion, 27% agreed, 
and 68% strongly agreed. 

Question 9: Churches grow when there are effective ministries that meet the needs 
of the people. The results showed 5% strongly disagreed, 0% disagreed, 0% hand no 
opinion, 18% agreed, and 77% strongly disagreed. 

Questions 10 through 12 dealt with Values. Question 10: It is important for youth 
to learn about the A.M.E. Church. The results showed 6% strongly disagreed, 3% 
disagreed, 4% had no opinion, 18% agreed, and 69% strongly agreed. 

Question 11: Youth should be trained about God, the Trinity, and the Bible at an 
early age? The results showed 5% strongly disagree, 0% disagreed, 1% had no opinion, 
17% agreed, and 77% strongly agreed. 

Question 12: Having knowledge about certain traditions of the church, such as the 


Decalogue will help maintain the integrity of the A.M.E Church and it’s commitment to 
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growth. The results showed 6% strongly disagree, 0% disagree, 7% had no opinion, 32% 
agreed, 55% strongly agreed. 

Question 13 through 15 dealt with behavior. Question 13: Members who develop 
relationships are more likely to increase their commitment and involvement in the 
church. The results showed 4% strongly disagreed, 1% disagreed, 2% no opinion, 35% 
agreed, and strongly agreed 58%. 

Question 14: Youth who have an active part in the church attend more regularly. 
The results showed 6% strongly disagreed, 0% disagreed, 0% no opinion, 34% agreed, 
60% strongly agreed. 

Question 15: People who are spiritually inspired by the worship service are more 
likely to invite others. The result showed 5% strongly disagreed, 0% disagreed, 0 no 


opinion, 24% agreed, and 71% strongly agreed. 


Survey Knowledge Results Summary 


Questions | through 3: While 29% of the respondents in the area of knowledge 
have become comfortable in their Christian walk, it was evident in their responses that 
they did not agree that joining First A.M.E Church is the same as being a member of the 
body of Jesus Christ. 


Survey Attitude Results Summary 


Questions 4- 6: Based on 31% of the respondents who disagreed, from their 
responses, it would have no impact on whether or not they would invite more people to 
church. One can only gather from the 19% who had absolutely no opinion at all, 


approached the question as a non-issue. 
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On the other hand, 49% of those who agree indicate from their responses they 
want to learn more about the A.M.E Church, and it would help increase in church growth. 
While there were a significant number of respondents, based on the 31% that disagree 
and 49% that agree, strong consideration must be given to training and teaching. 

Question 6 sent up a red flag in the area of evangelism. The congregation 
responses reflected 78% agree or strongly agree. They stated if they knew more about 
salvation, faith, and baptism they could help lead others to Jesus Christ. With such a large 
percentage in this area, there is every indication there is a need to implement training 


workshops in both church growth and evangelism. 


Survey Belief Results Summary 


Questions 7 through 9: There were high percentages in all of the areas of belief 
which positively reflects the congregants hunger for church growth, on-going training, 


workshops, and effective ministries. 


Survey Behavior Results Summary 


Questions 10 through 12: Over 80% of the respondents agree or strongly agree 
that certain traditions of the church will help maintain the integrity of the A.M.E. Church 
in its commitment to growth. The traditions have been rooted for centuries, and we must 
continue to stand on the backs of our forefathers, and continue to progress and minister to 


an ever-changing society and issues that affect our demographics. 
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Questions 13 through 15: Based on the congregants view of relationships it is 
important that the church continue to stress relationship building and teaching the 


importance of developing spiritual relationships within the body of Christ. 


CHAPTER SIX 
REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


SUMMARY OF RESEARCH PROJECT 


The author was pleased with the results of both the pre-post test essay questions 
and the survey questionnaire of the research project. It was very clear from the responses 
from both target groups that an expanded knowledge base of understanding the traditions, 
doctrines, and disciplines of the A.M.E. Church is needed and would be received well by 
most members in the congregation. While the findings did indicate that many of the 
youth and the general membership are comfortable in attending church, there are many 
who did not simply see the church as solely a place of worship. Others see the church as a 
great meeting place and having fellowship with one another. At the same time, the 
findings from both target groups indicated that certain traditions will help maintain the 
integrity of the A.M.E. Church. 

The workshops (confirmation classes), and pre-post tests of the youth provided 
valuable insight into their knowledge, attitudes, beliefs, values, and behavior. It was 
obvious from the youth responses that their beliefs and convictions were based largely on 
what they were previously taught and not so much what they had learned during the 
classes. While the youth were convinced that faith is an important component of their 
lives, the majority also had a desire to learn and understand more about their faith and 


religion. The findings also confirmed as stated in Chapter Two, The State of the Art, that 
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this Millenial Generation is the least biblically-literate. They are interested in God, but 
not so much in the church as being the primary focus of their lives. 

In summary, all of the questions relating to attitude, belief, values and behavior 
crossed over into knowledge. Once again, as did the youth, the findings of the overall 
congregants surveyed have a strong desire to learn more about the A.M.E. Church 
doctrines and beliefs. The findings from both groups did indicate that learning about the 
traditions, doctrines and beliefs of the A.M.E Church would deepen the knowledge of the 
membership and strengthen the church. 

Both groups indicated the church should have more focused workshops in the 
areas of spiritual growth, evangelism, salvation, faith, and baptism. The findings did not 
indicate having knowledge of the A.M.E. Church would enhance church growth. What 
the survey did reveal is ministries that meet the needs of the people and inspired worship 
services were more important for enhancing church growth and strengthening the 
integrity of the church. Finally, the results were clear that developing youth knowledge 
will not necessarily create a continual commitment to the A.M.E. Church. 


Suggested Changes 


The author believes it is important to teach youth about maintaining the A.M.E 
Church traditions, doctrines and disciplines, however, based on the results of this 
research future workshops for both the youth and the general membership should also 
include the relevance of the church in a Hip Hop Culture. It was quite obvious from the 
youth respondents that the church must have mechanisms in place to encourage and 
celebrate their achievements, in addition to our accomplishments as a historical Black 


church. 
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Modified Research Project 


The modification would take place in three separate phases: The first in the next 
set of confirmation classes for the youth; the second with the new membership 
orientation classes; the final phase would include the general membership, officers, and 
leaders of the church. Utilizing this approach will allow the author the opportunity to 


present the material in an appropriate manner for each focus group. 


Author’s Theological Reflection and Recommendations for Further Research 


The overall research gave the author a great appreciation for the body of Christ at 
First A.M.E. Church. In addition to the many roles of a pastor, writer, theologian, 
researcher, teacher, and analyst, during the time this research project was being 
developed, the church was in the midst of a major church expansion project and raising 
funds to build a new sanctuary. The church was growing, souls were being saved, 
children and adults, were being baptized, and the spiritual life of the church was 
extremely high. At the same time same time some members passed way including the 
writer’s father. However, the awesome love and support extended by the church body 
made this project worthwhile. By the grace of God, the love of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, both goals were accomplished. 

The focus was always on keeping God at the center of this project without losing 
focus of the work and ministry of building a church and ministering to the membership. 
If it were not for the guidance of the Holy Spirit guiding this writer, the due diligence, 
research, and having spiritual discernment to seek the advice of those whom God put on 


the path, this labor would have all been in vain. 
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As the pastor and spiritual leader, the writer was able to minister faithfully to the 
congregation week after week preaching, teaching, and performing the various functions 
and duties that are required with a growing congregation. 

In addition, this pastor served as a theologian in helping people in both the 
congregation and community to realize no matter how much one obtains or what goals 
they accomplish in life, without God, life is meaningless. 

The various research articles reviewed and selected helped to establish an even 
stronger foundation in understanding the awesome role and responsibility of the Black 
church in making a difference in the life of people who now have many options of 
worship from which to choose. 

As the teacher and analyst, the one who gathered the data through the various 
instruments and the utilization of others to help interpret the data, it became clear during 
the data collection process that there are many spiritual challenges within the membership 
of the church. Although members are encouraged and excited about coming to church, 
they are also lacking in critical areas needed for spiritual growth and development. It 
became obvious in the data analysis that when ministering to the spiritual needs of the 
congregation, the focus must be purposeful and consistent with both target groups in 
order to shape and develop their spiritual lives. 

The data from this project will be used to develop an expansive doctrinal training 
model for the entire church. In an effort to implement this training model, volunteers of 
this congregation will be utilized. They will receive several two hour sessions to cover all 
materials presented in the workshops and focus groups. The trainers will be selected with 


similar characteristics and experience in an effort to ensure the design of the material is 
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understood and presented to obtain the optimal result of enhancing spiritual growth of the 
membership. 
These workshops will be conducted annually or on as needed basis depending 


upon the future growth and development of the church. 
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FIRST 


ae AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
ce 


Our Father 
Christ 
Our Redeemer 


Man 
Our Brother 


To: The Parents/Guardians of First A.M.E. Church Youth 
From: Pastor Ralph E. Williamson 
Subject: Youth Confirmation Classes 


During the next several weeks beginning on September 17, 2007, 
through November 19, 2007, | am encouraging you to enroll your youth in 
an eight week two-hour confirmation class for youth between the ages of 
12 and 18 years old. This is a great opportunity for our youth to discover 
new insights about their Christian beliefs and the A.M.E Church traditions 
and doctrines. 


| am truly excited about this opportunity to share what | believe with our 
youth to help them find meaning and purpose in our faith. 


Please pray with me as we take this spiritual journey together. 
In Christ’s Service, 


Ralph E. Williamson 
Senior Pastor 


You are a part of the body of Christ. 
God has chosen different ones in the church to do His work. 
1 Corinthians 12:27-28 
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CONFIRMATION SCHEDULE 


Session Time: 6:30 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. 
Location: First A.M.E. Church Fellowship Hall 
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9/17/07 What is Confirmation 
Pre-test 
1. Lesson I 
« Overview 
¢ Reason for Confirmation 


9/24/07 2. Session II 
¢ What is meant by the Trinity 
¢ The characteristics of God 


10/01/07 3. Session III 

¢ Jesus as the Son of God 
¢ Jesus as the Christ 

« Jesus as Savior 


10/08/07 4. Session IV 

¢ The Holy Spirit 

¢ Life in the Spirit 
¢ Fruit of the Spirit 


10/22/07 5. Session V 
* Worship in Word 


10/29/07 6. Session VI 

¢ Our A.M.E. Church History 
¢ Our Founder 

¢ Our mission 


11/05/07 7. Session VII 

¢ Our A.ML.E Beliefs 
¢ General Confession 
« Apostle’s Creed 


11/19/07 8. Session VIII 

¢ The Order of Service 

¢ Review of each of the previous lessons 
¢  Post-test 


12/09/08 Confirmation Sunday 
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OVERALL RESEARCH QUESTION AND SUB QUESTIONS 


Does an expanded knowledge base of understanding the traditions, doctrines and 
disciplines of the A.M.E. Church help enhance commitment to church growth; if so, 


how? 


1. 
2: 


How does training youth affect their overall commitment to church attendance? 
What does the population of First A.M.E. Church know about the A.M.E. Church 
traditions, doctrines, and disciplines? 

How do youth in the workshops and focus groups describe the impact of their 
understanding of traditions, doctrines, and disciplines of the A.M.E. Church? 


training model? 


Pre-Post Test Questions 


Survey Questions 


1. How would you use your knowledge to 
explain to a non-believer that the Bible is 
the true and inspired Word of God? 


2. If you knew your best friend was about 
to make a wrong decision that would have a 
negative impact on their life, how would 
you explain to them using your knowledge 
of what it means to be a member of the 
body of Christ and that their decision is 
wrong? 


3. Using your knowledge of First A.M.E. 
Church order of worship service printed in 
the weekly bulletins, how would you 
explain to someone who never attended 
your church that many of the traditions, 
doctrines, and disciplines of the A.M.E. 
Church were taken from the Bible? 


4. Explain how having knowledge of the 

Bible, attending Bible Study, and Sunday 

(Church) School would be helpful in your 
own spiritual development. 


1. The Bible is the authoritative Word 
of God? 

1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no 
opinion 4= agree 5= strongly agree 


2. Joining First A.M.E Church is the 
same as being a member of the body of 
Jesus Christ. 

1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no 
opinion 4= agree 5= strongly agree 


3. The traditions, doctrines, and 
disciplines of the A.M.E. Church were 
taken from the Bible. 

1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no 
opinion 4= agree 5= strongly agree 


4. I enjoy learning about things that 
will help enhance my spiritual 
development. 

1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no 
opinion 4= agree 5= strongly agree 


What processes are necessary to expand and implement a whole church doctrinal 
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Pre-Post Test Questions 


Survey Questions 


5. Tim is into drugs and gangs. Please 
explain how you would lead Tim to a 
different life in Christ by using your A.M.E. 
Doctrine and then invite him to attend your 
church. 


6. Your best friend is struggling with 
depression and poor self-esteem. Please explain 
how having knowledge about salvation, faith, 
and baptism, would help you lead them to Jesus 
Christ. 


7. Please share your opinion about how different 


styles of music would be useful in enhancing 
church growth. 


8. Please explain how your knowledge about 
salvation, faith, and baptism would be important 
for YOUR personal spiritual growth? 


9. Please explain how your involvement in a 
ministry that helps the poor and the homeless 
would be important for church growth. 


6. If | knew more about salvation, faith, 


5. I would invite more people to church if 
I knew more about our traditions, 
doctrines, and disciplines. 

1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no 
opinion 4= agree 5= strongly agree 


and baptism, I could help lead others to 
Jesus Christ. 

1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no 
opinion 4= agree 5= strongly agree 


7. Music is important for enhancing 
church growth. 

1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no 
opinion 4= agree 5= strongly agree 


8. In addition to Bible Study, there should 
be on-going training and workshops to 
help the membership grow spiritually. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no 
opinion 4=agree 5= strongly agree 


9. Churches grow when there are effective 
ministries that meet the needs of the 
people. 

1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no 
opinion 4= agree 5= strongly agree 


10. Please explain how a deeper knowledge of 
the A.M.E. Church history would be more 
meaningful to you as a youth in studying Black 
History. 


10. It is important for youth to learn about 
the A.M.E. Church. 

1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no 
opinion 4= agree 5= strongly agree 


11. Please explain how knowledge of God, the 
Trinity, and the Bible at an early age would be 
helpful to you in developing a personal 
relationship with Jesus Christ. 


11. Youth should be trained about God, 
the Trinity, and the Bible at an early age. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no 
opinion 4= agree 5= strongly agree 
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Pre-Post Test Questions 


Survey Questions 


12. As First A.M.E. Church continues to grow, 
please explain how your knowledge of A.M.E. 
traditions and doctrines would help maintain the 
integrity (goodness and honesty) of the A.M.E. 
Church? 


13. Someone you know is interested in you 


and wants to join your church. Please 
explain from your knowledge and 
understanding about commitment to the 
church, development of other relationships, 
and the involvement in different activities 
and ministries has helped you in the church. 


14. Please explain how your active participation 
in the church as a youth leader, usher, acolyte, 
praise dancer, choir member and more, has 
helped increase your knowledge of the 
importance of regular church attendance. 


15. How would you explain the worship service 
at First A.M.E. Church when inviting others to 
attend? You may use your knowledge of the 
order of worship, music, and preaching to 
describe the service. For example is the service, 
warm, inspiring, subdue, quiet...? 


12. Having knowledge about certain 
traditions of the church, such as the 
Decalogue will help maintain the integrity 
of the A.M.E. Church in its commitment 
to growth. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no 
opinion 4= agree 5= strongly agree 


13. Members who develop relationships 


are more likely to increase their 
commitment and involvement in the 
church. 

1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no 
opinion 4= agree 5= strongly agree 


14. Youth who have an active part in the 
church attend more regularly. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no 
opinion 4= agree 5= strongly agree 


15. People who are spiritually inspired by 
the worship service are more likely to 
invite others. 

1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no 
opinion 4= agree 5= strongly agree 
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WHAT IS CONFIRMATION? 


1. Confirmation is another way of saying we con-firm our faith belief. It is the act of verifying 
or confirming what we have been taught by our parents and our church as it relates to God 
and our relationship with Christ Jesus. 


2. In our faith tradition as African Methodist many of us were baptized (although some of us 
were not baptized) as infant’s way before we had the opportunity to understand the meaning 
of our baptism. When we were baptized, our parents or guardians took a vow and agreed to 
accept the responsibility to see that we were taught the nature and the meaning of our 
baptism. The church also stood in agreement to help teach us such things as the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the Apostle’s Creed, the Catechism, and all the things a 
Christian ought to know. 


3. We believe that baptism is one of two sacraments ordained of Christ. The second is the 
Lord’s Supper. Our baptism is not only a token of our profession but also a sign of God’s 
grace and good will towards us. 


4. Confirmation is about a personal acceptance and acknowledgment of God’s grace and love 
for us through the free gift of Jesus Christ. 


5. The Bible reminds us “That God so loved the world that he gave his one and only Son...” 
(John 3:16). As a result of God’s gift to the world our parents or guardians accepted the gift 
of Christ for us on the day we were baptized or by bringing us to church. Although the gift is 
free, we have the right to accept or to reject it. Confirmation gives us that opportunity to 
make the decision and decide for ourselves if we want this gift from God and to “confirm” 
what was accepted for us by our parents, guardians and the church. 


6. Weare no longer unable to decide for ourselves as young men and women. We are now 
entering into an age of becoming young adulthood. 


7. We have reached “the age of accountability and responsibility”. While our parents and the 
church will be there to help and guide us along this journey, our Christian journey is our very 
own responsibility, and God requires each of us to make our own decisions. 


8. We are more mentally prepared to comprehend and learn what it means to be a 
Christian and active member of the body of Christ. We are also old enough to learn 
what we believe, our doctrine and disciplines, our history and heritage, and how we 
are to live as Christians. 


9. We are now at the age where we can make a profession of our faith. We may not have 
all the answers to all the questions, but with God on our side and the Spirit of the Lord 
to guide us, we can learn along the way. 


10. We are old enough where our confirmation gives us an active voice where we can 
now live out our faith in our church and in the world. Where others will know, we 
made a decision for ourselves and confirmed before God and the church what we 
believe. 
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PRE-POST TEST QUESTIONS HAND-OUT 


Gender 


Age 


1. How would you use your knowledge to explain to a non-believer that the Bible is the 
true and inspired Word of God? 


2. If you knew your best friend was about to make a wrong decision that would have a 
negative impact on their life, using your knowledge how would you explain to them what 
it means to be a member of the body of Christ and their decision is wrong? 


3. Using your knowledge of First A.M.E. Church order of worship service printed in the 
weekly bulletins, how would you explain to someone who never attended your church 
that many of the traditions, doctrines, and disciplines of the A.M.E. Church were taken 
from the Bible? 


4. Explaining how having knowledge of the Bible, attending Bible Study, and Sunday 
(Church) School would be helpful in your own spiritual development 


5. Tim is into drugs and gangs. Please explain how you would lead Tim to a different life 
in Christ by using your A.M.E. Doctrine and then invite him to attend your church. 


6. Your best friend is struggling with depression and poor self-esteem. Please explain 
how having knowledge about salvation, faith, and baptism, would help you lead them to 
Jesus Christ. 


7. Please share your opinion about how different styles of music would be useful in 
enhancing church growth. 


8. Please explain how your knowledge of salvation, faith, and baptism would be 
important for YOUR personal spiritual growth? 


9. Please explain how your involvement in a ministry that helps the poor and the 
homeless would be important for church growth. 


10. Please explain how a deeper knowledge about A.M.E. Church history would be more 
meaningful to you as a youth in studying Black History. 


11. Please explain how knowledge of God, the Trinity, and the Bible at an early age 
would be helpful to you in developing a personal relationship with Jesus Christ. 
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12. As First A.M.E. Church continues to grow, please explain how your knowledge of 
A.M.E. traditions and doctrines would help maintain the integrity (goodness and honesty) 
of the A.M.E. Church? 


13. Someone you know is interested in you and wants to join your church. Please explain 
from your knowledge and understanding about commitment to the church, development 
of other relationships, and the involvement in different activities and ministries has 
helped you in the church. 


14. Please explain how your active participation in the church as a youth leader, usher, 
acolyte, praise dancer, choir member and more, has helped increase your knowledge of 
the importance of regular church attendance. 


15. How would you explain the worship service at First A.M.E. Church when inviting 
others to attend? You may use your knowledge of the order of worship, music, and 
preaching to describe the service. For example is the service, warm, inspiring, subdue, 
quiet...? 
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LESSON I 


Opening Song: I am not forgotten 


Prayer: Heavenly, Father, creator and giver of every good and perfect gift we 
acknowledge that you are an awesome presence, all power wisdom and knowledge is of 
you, bless us with a desire to receive all you have to offer us as the body of Christ. 


Scripture: “Now you are the body of Christ, and each one of you is a part of it...” (1 
Corinthians 12:27 NIV) 


Overview 


Purpose 
e Discuss confirmation goals with the student 
e A review and testing of the pre-test questionnaire (Exhibit A) 
e To determine student knowledge of the disciplines and doctrines of the AMEC 


Principle teaching: Reason for the confirmation 


Material and Equipment Needed: Pens, highlighters, and writing paper, Confirmation 
hand-out, pre-test questionnaires, New International Version (NIV) Student Study Bibles, 
power-point screen and projection. 


Special Instructions: A review of pre-test questions should be presented in a power-point 
format. Assign a number to each student, and place the number on their pre-test 
questionnaire and journals (journals are optional). 


Students are encouraged to highlight scripture references in their Bibles. Divide students 
into small groups of 5-7 participants. 


Introduction 


The focus of this eight week confirmation process is to help our youth become 
knowledgeable about their faith traditions and beliefs through: 


e Teachings, doctrines, and disciplines of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
(AMEC) 

e Building relationships with one another. 

e Educating youth on biblical principles and the importance of having a 
relationship with God and our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 


The local church, parents, and guardians have a shared responsibility for equipping youth 
and preparing them for life challenges. That will help them make right Christian choices 
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and be successful in every aspect of their life. It is very important not only for youth to 
know about God and who God is, but how they can access God in whatever they do. 
With this shared responsibility of training and equipping youth for life the desired goal is 
that they become active in kingdom building and instrumental in winning others to 
Christ. 


Building Community 


Building community is a key component of this confirmation process. It is imperative for 
youth who are exposed to an ever-changing environment to recognize the value in having 
positive relationships that will help them in making right choices. During these eight 
weeks of confirmation classes, they will have the opportunity to build their own Christian 
community through interacting and networking with their peers in small group settings. 
Each small group of 5-7 participates will work together on selected projects to enhance a 
deeper knowledge of their Christian faith. 


A Resource for All Times 


The primary resource during this confirmation process will be the New International 
Version Youth Study Bible. Much of the information presented during the confirmation 
classes will reference scripture. Youth are encouraged to highlight scriptures in their 
Bibles to help in completing class assignments and for future references after completing 
confirmation classes. 


Disclaimer: Any materials used in the confirmation classes are not intended to replace 
any literature already printed and approved by the AMEC, but to compliment and too 
encourage youth to learn more about our great Zion. 


My Confirmation Goal 


(This should be read and recited by the students at each class) 


My confirmation goal is to confirm what my parents, guardians, and church have 
accepted for me as an infant. My Christian journey thus far has been one that was decided 
for me when I was baptized into the church as an infant. I am no longer a child. I am at 
the age now where I must decide if I want to accept this free gift from God and make it 
my own. 


I am now at the age of accountability and responsibility. While my parents, guardians, 
and my church are here to help and guide me along this journey, the decision is now my 
responsibility. The instructions I will receive during my confirmation classes will help 
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me learn more about my faith journey and what I believe as an African Methodist, as it 
pertains to the doctrines, disciplines, and history of my church heritage. 


While I am in the process of learning how to be a Christian and I am old enough now to 
profess my faith, I will not pretend to know all the answers. Therefore, I am willing to 
learn all I can, to be all I can. It is my desire to learn about my faith that which will 
enable me to give back to my church, and live out my faith in my school, community, and 
the world. 


My infant baptism placed me on the roles, but now as a responsible youth my 
confirmation will give me the opportunity to become an active member of the church 
body. My profession of faith will allow the Holy Spirit to begin a new work in me and 
confirm me into the church. 
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LESSON II 


The Trinity 


Opening Song: I am not forgotten 


Prayer: We open our hearts to you dear God to give us wisdom and understanding, to 
guide us, and teach us in knowledge and in truth. Create within us a spirit and a desire to 
learn your purpose for our lives and to grow together and stronger in our faith. 


Scripture: Consequently, you are no longer foreigners and aliens, but fellow citizens with 
God's people and members of God's household, built on the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, with Christ Jesus himself as the chief cornerstone. In him the whole 
building is joined together and rises to become a holy temple in the Lord. And in him you 
too are being built together to become a dwelling in which God lives by his Spirit 
(Ephesians 2:19-22 NIV) 


Overview 


Purpose 
e Review Confirmation Goal with the student 
e To learn who God is and the mysteries of God in our lives 
e To identify the characteristics of God in the bible 


Principle teaching: God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit 


Material Needed: Easels, paper, pen, NIV Youth Study Bibles, hymnals, highlighters, 
magic markers, and journals. 


Special Instructions: Students are encouraged to highlight in their Bibles scripture 
references. Students should be divided into small groups of 5-7 participants. 


My Confirmation Goal 


(This should be read and recited by the students at each class) 


My confirmation goal is to confirm what my parents, guardians, and church have 
accepted for me as an infant. My Christian journey thus far has been one that was decided 
for me when I was baptized into the church as an infant. I am no longer a child. I am at 
the age now where I must decide if I want to accept this free gift from God and make it 
my own. 
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I am now at the age of accountability and responsibility. While my parents, guardians, 
and my church are here to help and guide me along this journey, the decision is now my 
responsibility. The instructions I will receive during my confirmation classes will help 
me learn more about my faith journey and what I believe as an African Methodist, as it 
pertains to the doctrines, disciplines, and history of my church heritage. 


While I am in the process of learning how to be a Christian and I am old enough now to 
profess my faith, I will not pretend to know all the answers. Therefore, I am willing to 
learn all I can, to be all Ican. It is my desire to learn about my faith, so I can give back 
to my church and to live out my faith in my school, community, and the world. 


My infant baptism placed me on the rolls, but now as a responsible youth my 
confirmation will give me the opportunity to become an active member of the church 
body. My profession of faith will allow the Holy Spirit to begin a new work in me and 
confirm me into the church. 


What Is Meant By The Trinity? 


The Trinity is defined as three persons of God: 
e God the Father 
e God the Son and 
e God the Holy Spirit 


Exercise I 


Is designed to give youth biblical references that will help educate them with a better 
understanding of what is meant by the Trinity, the three persons of God. 


Have the student look up and highlight each of the below scriptures in their New 
International Version (NIV) Youth Study Bible. (10 minutes) 


The word “Trinity” does not appear in the Bible; it was created by scholars to 
describe the three members of the Godhead. Throughout the Bible, God is 
presented as being Father, Son, and Spirit—not three “gods” but three personas of 
the one and only God (Mt 28:19; 1 Cor 16:23—24; 2 Cor 13:13). 


The Scriptures present the Father as the source of creation, the giver of life, and 
God of all the universe (Jn 5:26; 1 Cor 8:6; Eph 3:14—15). The Son is depicted as 
the image of the invisible God, the exact representation of his being and nature, 
and the Messiah-Redeemer (Phil 2:5—6; Col 1:14—-16; Heb 1:1—3). The Spirit is 
God in action, God reaching people—influencing them, regenerating them, 
infilling them, and guiding them (Jn 14:26; 15:26; Gal 4:6; Eph 2:18). 
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All three are a tri-unity, inhabiting one another and working together to 
accomplish the divine design in the universe (see Jn 16:13—15).! 


Exercise II 


1. Which symbol would best describe the “Trinity”? 


a. Circle 
b. Square 
c. Triangle 


2. Using the symbol you selected identifies all three parts of the Trinity by drawing a 
diagram showing how they are connected as one. 
3. What hymn of the church has the words used to describe God in three-person? 


Note: (Hymn # 100 Holy, Holy, Holy in the AMEC Hymnal) 


Trinity hand-out (see Appendix K) 


Who is God? 
Things That Describe Who God Is 


Spend time in an open discussion asking youth to describe in three or less words who or what 
God is to them. Choose a volunteer among the youth to list their responses onto the easel 
paper. Their responses will be helpful in completing the small group exercises below (10 
minutes). 


Exercise III 


In the Claim the Name Confirmation book written by Crystal A. Zinkiewicz, we are told that 
God is behind all, above all, beyond all, and within all, God is the source of all there is, God 
is the sustaining power of the universe and God is present with us...” 


'W. A. Elwell, and P.W. Comfort, Tyndale Dictionary Bible (Wheaton, IL: Tyndale House 
Publishers, 2001). 


> Crystal A. Zinkiewicz, Claim the Name: Confirmation Plans for 8 Weeks (Nashville, TN: 
Cokesbury, 2005), 31. 
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Instructions 


Divide students into their small groups and have them look up the scriptures listed below in 
their NIV Youth Study Bible to help complete their assignments. (Psalm 7:11; 1 Corinthians 
10:13; Hebrew 3:4; 2 Chronicles 30:9; Psalm 54:4; Daniel 9:9; 2 Samuel 22:3; Job 36:5; 
Deuteronomy 4:24; Psalm 84:11). Youth are to write out the scripture with the entire verse 
that best identifies the characteristics of God. 


Answers listed below to the ten scriptures in the Bible that identify the characteristics of 
God: 
e God is a consuming fire (Deut. 4:24). 
e God is my rock, my salvation, my stronghold, my refuge, my Savior (2 Sam. 
223): 
e God is gracious and compassionate (2 Chron. 30:9). 
e God is mighty (Job 36:5). 
God is a righteous judge (Ps.7:11). 
God is my help (Ps. 54:4). 
God is a sun and shield (Ps. 84:11). 
God is merciful and forgiving (Dan. 9:9). 
God is faithful (1 Cor. 10:13). 
God is the builder of everything (Heb. 3:4). 


Have each group discuss and present the above completed assignment to the class (15 
minutes). 


God is exercise hand-out (see Appendix L) 
Closing prayer: We thank you God for the lessons we learned, our time of sharing and 


fellowship together. Now help us to remember and apply these lessons to our daily lives, 
in the name of God the Father, God the Son and God the Holy Spirit. Amen. 
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LESSON III 


Jesus Christ our Lord 


Opening Song: I am not forgotten 


Prayer: Christ Jesus, give us the compassion, love, strength, and power to become more 
like you so we can live well and serve well in our Christian faith, both now and forever 
more. Amen. 


Scripture: But these are written that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that by believing you may have life in his name (John 20:30 NIV). 


Purpose 

To learn about Jesus the second part of the Trinity 
Jesus as the Son of God 

Jesus as the Christ 

Jesus as the Savior of the World 


Principle teaching: Jesus Lord and Savior 


Material Needed: Easels, paper, pens, (NIV Youth Study Bibles) highlighters, and magic 
markers 


Special Instructions: Students are encouraged to highlight in their Bibles scripture 
references. Students should be divided into small groups of 5-7 participants. 


My Confirmation Goal 


My confirmation goal is to confirm what my parents, guardians, and church have 
accepted for me as an infant. My Christian journey thus far has been one that was decided 
for me when I was baptized into the church as an infant. I am no longer a child. I am at 
the age now where I must decide if I want to accept this free gift from God and make it 
my own. 


I am now at the age of accountability and responsibility. While my parents, guardians, 
and my church are here to help and guide me along this journey, the decision is now my 
responsibility. The instructions I will receive during my confirmation classes will help 
me learn more about my faith journey and what I believe as an African Methodist, as it 
pertains to the doctrines, disciplines, and history of my church heritage. 
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While I am in the process of learning how to be a Christian and I am old enough now to 
profess my faith, I will not pretend to know all the answers. Therefore, I am willing to 
learn all I can, to be all I can. It is my desire to learn about my faith, so I can give back to 
my church and to live out my faith in my school, community, and the world. 


My infant baptism placed me on the rolls, but now as a responsible youth my 
confirmation will give me the opportunity to become an active member of the church 
body. My profession of faith will allow the Holy Spirit to begin a new work in me and 
confirm me into the church. 


Jesus as the Son of God 


This means that Jesus is both human and divine. He is God incarnated in the flesh. God 
took on himself in human nature (flesh) in order to reveal God’s (divinity) to people in a 
way they could understand. “The Word became flesh and made his dwelling among us. 
We have seen his glory, the glory of the One and Only, who came from the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” (John 1:14) 


Jesus as the Christ 


The Bible tells us that the Israelites anxiously awaited a messiah, who would come and 
destroy their enemies and establish once again their political position of power and 
authority in the world. As they waited for their messiah God sent an unlikely savior in the 
form of baby born in a manager as a suffering servant and not as a royal king. Christ as 
the messiah, the anointed one of God, came not to establish an earthly kingdom but to 
break the power of sin and death and to establish a heavenly kingdom. 


Jesus as the Savior of the World 


God sent his Son Jesus to save a world that was dying in sin. “God made him who had no 
sin to be sin for us, so that in him we might become the righteousness of God.” (2 Cor. 
5:21) 


Jesus came to bring reconciliation, to bring back together again a world that had fallen 
away from God (Romans 5:11; Romans 11:15; 2 Cor. 5:18-19). Jesus Christ is the second 
part of the trinity, God’s gift of salvation. “For God so loved the world that he gave his 
one and only Son, that whoever believes in him shall not perish but have eternal life.” 
(John 3:16) 
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Exercise I 


Divide into small groups of 5-7 participants. (1) Using their student Bibles, have each 
group find and highlight the scriptures in the Gospel of John that describes the seven 
different characteristics of Jesus. (2) Have the students draw a picture of each of these 
characteristics described by John. Students will need markers and easel paper to complete 
this project and present to the class. (20 min.) 

Answers listed below should be given to the students after completion of their project as 
a Hand-Out 


1. Bread 
“T am the bread of life; he who comes to Me shall not hunger.” (John 6:35) 


2. Light 
“Tam the light of the world: he who follows Me shall not walk in the darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.” (John 8:12) 

3. Gate 
“T am the gate; if anyone enters through Me, he shall be saved, and shall go in and 
out, and find pasture.” (John 10:9) 


4. Good Shepherd 
“T am the good shepherd: the good shepherd lays down His life for His sheep.” 
(John 10:11) 


5. Resurrection and Life 
“T am the resurrection and the life; he who believes in Me shall live even if he 
dies.” (John 11.25) 


6. Way, Truth, Life 
“T am the way, and the truth, and the life; no one comes to the Father, but through 
Me.” (John 14:6) 


7. True vine 
“T am the true vine, and My Father is the vinedresser.” (John 15:1) 
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Exercise II 


Divide into small groups of 5-7 participants. Students will need markers and easel paper 
old magazines, newspapers tape or glue to complete this project. Students are to find 
articles that best describe why we need Jesus as Savior and create a collage and a written 
response with their findings. Students are to present the final project to the class upon 
completion. (30 min.) 


Closing prayer: We thank you God for the lessons we learned, our time of sharing and 
fellowship together. Now help us to remember and apply these lessons to our daily lives, 
in the name of God the Father, God the Son and God the Holy Spirit. Amen. 
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LESSON IV 


The Holy Spirit 


Opening Song: I am not forgotten 


Prayer: Come Holy Spirit with your quickening power and warm these cold hearts of 
ours. Help us to learn about the power given to us from above. Amen. 


Scripture: Don’t you know that you yourselves are God's temple and that God's Spirit 
lives in you? (1 Corinthians 3:16) 


Purpose 
e What is the Holy Spirit? 
e Life in the Spirit 
e Fruit of the Spirit 


Principle teaching: The Holy Spirit 


Materials Needed: Easels, paper, pens, NIV Youth Study Bibles, Fruit of the Spirit hand- 
out highlighters, and magic markers 


Special Instructions: Students are encouraged to highlight in their Bibles scripture 
references. Students should be divided into small groups of 5-7 participants. 


My Confirmation Goal 


(This should be read and recited by the students at each class) 


My confirmation goal is to confirm what my parents, guardians, and church have 
accepted for me as an infant. My Christian journey thus far has been one that was decided 
for me when I was baptized into the church as an infant. I am no longer a child. I am at 
the age now where I must decide if I want to accept this free gift from God and make it 
my own. 


I am now at the age of accountability and responsibility. While my parents, guardians, 
and my church are here to help and guide me along this journey, the decision is now my 
responsibility. The instructions I will receive during my confirmation classes will help 
me learn more about my faith journey and what I believe as an African Methodist, as it 
pertains to the doctrines, disciplines, and history of my church heritage. 

While I am in the process of learning how to be a Christian and I am old enough now to 
profess my faith, I will not pretend to know all the answers. Therefore, I am willing to 
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learn all I can, to be all I can. It is my desire to learn about my faith, so I can give back to 
my church and to live out my faith in my school, community, and the world. 


My infant baptism placed me on the rolls, but now as a responsible youth my 
confirmation will give me the opportunity to become an active member of the church 
body. My profession of faith will allow the Holy Spirit to begin a new work in me and 
confirm me into the church. 


What is the Holy Spirit? 


“The Holy Spirit is the third part of the Trinity, it is the life-giving Spirit that was 
actively present with God in the creation of the world.” (Genesis 1:2) 


“The Holy Spirit is our comforter and counselor to help guide us in holiness, and 
righteousness and in all things in life.” (John 14:16) 


“The Holy Spirit is our teacher. The Holy Spirit was sent by God to teach and bring back 
to our remembrance all that is written in the Word of God.” (John 14:26) 


“The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of truth.” (John 15:26) 


“The Holy Spirit is our baptism given to us by God” (Isaiah 44:3; Joel 2:28,29; Zechariah 
12:10; Matthew 3:11,16; Mark 1) 


“The Holy Spirit lives in us.” (Romans 8:9; 1Corinthians 3:16; 2 Corinthians 13:14) 


Life in the Spirit 


On the day of Pentecost (Acts 2:1-4) the Holy Spirit was manifested in the lives of every 
believer of Jesus Christ. This outpouring of the Spirit gave power to the believer to live 
their life free without condemnation. (Romans 8:1). 


Through the power of the Spirit leading and guiding our lives, we too can become more 
like Christ. 

As believers our new life in Christ is the beginning of our Christian experience that 
opens the doors for us to be adopted into the family of God as children of God heirs and 
co-heirs with Christ (Romans 8:14-17; Galatians 4:6-7). 


Without the Spirit of Christ living in us (Romans 8:9), we cannot be Christians, the Spirit 
unites every believers into a Christian community as one in the body of Christ, there are 
no strangers, we are (Ephesians 2:19-22; 1Corinthians 12:11; Ephesians 4:4) citizens of 
God’s kingdom. 
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Fruit of the Spirit 


The fruit of the Spirit are nine biblical characteristics produced within us by the Holy 
Spirit that identifies a believer’s life in Jesus Christ. These characteristics are love, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness and self-control (Galatians 
5:22-23). They are not individual fruit working independently of one another but 
collectively working together in us signifying that we are representing the body of Christ. 


Holy Spirit quiz hand-out (see Appendix M) 
Closing prayer: We thank you God for the lessons we learned, our time of sharing and 


fellowship together. Now help us to remember and apply these lessons to our daily lives, 
in the name of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. Amen. 
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LESSON V 


Word and Worship 


Opening Song: I am not forgotten 


Prayer: We open our hearts to you dear God to give us wisdom and understanding, to 
guide us, and teach us in knowledge and in truth. Create within us a spirit and a desire to 
learn your purpose for our lives and to grow together stronger in our faith. 


Scripture: “Worship the LORD with gladness; come before him with joyful songs.” 
(Psalm 100:2) 


Purpose 

What is worship? 
What is praise? 

What is adoration? 
What is thanksgiving? 
What is a petition? 


Principle teaching: The principle teaching is to focus on the various forms of how we 
worship God. 


Materials Needed: Easels, paper, pen, NIV Youth Study Bibles, highlighters, and magic 
markers. 


Special Instructions: Students are encouraged to highlight in their Bibles scripture 
references. Students should be divided into small groups of 5-7 participants. 


My Confirmation Goal 


My confirmation goal is to confirm what my parents, guardians, and church have 
accepted for me as an infant. My Christian journey thus far has been one that was decided 
for me when I was baptized into the church as an infant. I am no longer a child. I am at 
the age now where I must decide if I want to accept this free gift from God and make it 
my own. 


I am now at the age of accountability and responsibility. While my parents, guardians, 
and my church are here to help and guide me along this journey, the decision is now my 
responsibility. The instructions I will receive during my confirmation classes will help 
me learn more about my faith journey and what I believe as an African Methodist, as it 
pertains to the doctrines, disciplines, and history of my church heritage. 
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While I am in the process of learning how to be a Christian and I am old enough now to 
profess my faith, I will not pretend to know all the answers. Therefore, I am willing to 
learn all I can, to be all I can. It is my desire to learn about my faith, so I can give back to 
my church and to live out my faith in my school, community, and the world. 

My infant baptism placed me on the rolls, but now as a responsible youth my 
confirmation will give me the opportunity to become an active member of the church 
body. My profession of faith will allow the Holy Spirit to begin a new work in me and 
confirm me into the church. 


Word and Worship 


Instructions: During this lesson the teacher should encourage youth to identify the many 
ways we can worship God in our church, community, and in our daily lives. Select a 
student to list the various ways on easel paper as they are discussed in class. Have the 
student find and highlight in their Bible each of the scriptures listed below under the 
various forms of worship during the group discussion. 


Worship is giving praise, adoration, thanksgiving, and petition to God through our 
actions and attitudes. 


Praise is honor and adoration given to God as a celebration of God’s being and worth. 
(Ps. 106:1; 117; 135:1; 150) 

e “Praise the Lord. Give thanks to the Lord, for he is good; his love endures 
forever” (Ps. 106:1) 

e “Praise the Lord, all you nations; extol him, all you peoples. For great is his love 
toward us, and the faithfulness of the Lord endures forever. Praise the Lord.” (Ps. 
117) 

e “Praise the name of the Lord; praise him, you servants of the Lord.” (Ps. 135:1) 

e “How good it is to sing praises to our God, how pleasant and fitting to praise 
him!” (Ps. 147:1) 

e “Praise the LORD. Praise God in his sanctuary; praise him in his mighty heavens. 
Praise him for his acts of power; praise him for his surpassing greatness. Praise 
him with the sounding of the trumpet, praise him with the harp and lyre, praise 
him with tambourine and dancing, praise him with the strings and flute, praise 
him with the clash of cymbals, praise him with resounding cymbals. Let 
everything that has breath praise the LORD. Praise the LORD!” (Ps.150) 


Adoration is the true worship of God in recognizing God alone as ultimate Lord. 


Thanksgiving is an expression of gratitude. A type of prayer in which both publicly and 
privately, believers offer their gratitude to God for all blessings and goodness received. 
Petition is a portion of a prayer that is composed of supplications and intercessions when 
requests are made know to God. (1Sam. | 1:27; Ps. 20:5; Phil. 4:6) 
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e “T prayed for this child, and the Lord has granted me what I asked of him.” 
(1Sam. 1:27) 

e “We will shout for joy when you are victorious and will lift up our banners in the 
name of our God. May the Lord grant all your requests.” (Ps. 20:5) 

e “Do not be anxious about anything, but in everything. By prayer and petition, 
with thanksgiving, present your requests to God” (Phil. 4:6) 


Word and Worship 
Exercise I 


Divide youth into small groups of 5-7 participants, assign each group one of the four 
forms of worship discussed earlier in the lesson (1) praise; (2) adoration; (3) 
thanksgiving; and (4) petition. Have each group develop a prayer with an emphasis on the 
form of worship assigned to their group. While the focus must be on one of the four, they 
must include all of the forms in their prayer. At the conclusion of this assignment have 
each group present their prayers to the class. 


Closing Prayer: We thank you God for the lessons we learned, our time of sharing and 
fellowship together. Now help us to remember and apply these lessons to our daily lives, 
in the name of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. Amen. 
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The Trinity Hand-Out 


The word “Trinity” does not appear in the Bible; it is a theological term used to describe 


the three members of the Godhead. 


1. The Trinity is defined as the three 
persons of God: 
e God the Father 
e God the Son and 
e God the Holy Spirit 


2. The Trinity is a way of 
acknowledging what the Bible 
reveals to us about God, that God is 
yet three "Persons" who have the 
same essence of deity. 


3. Three personas of the one and only 
God can be found in the following 
scriptures. (Mt 28:19; 1 Cor 16:23- 
24; 2 Cor 13:13) 


5. The Father as the source of 
creation, the giver of life, and God 
of all the universe. (Jn 5:26; 1 Cor 
8:6; Eph 3:14—15) 


4. There is but one living and true 
God. He is the maker and preserver 
of all things, we experience the one 
God through three aspects of His 
personality; namely, Father, Son, 


and Holy Spirit. 


6. In Christ two natures-divine and 
human-are joined together in one 
person. 


7. The Son is depicted as the image of 
the invisible God, the exact 
representation of his being and 
nature, and the Messiah-Redeemer. 
(Phil 2:5—6; Col 1:14—16; Heb 1:1— 
3) 


8. The life giving Spirit is the Holy 
Spirit. When Jesus ascended into 
heaven, Luke 24:29 his physical 
presence left the earth, but he 
promised to send the Holy Spirit so 
that his spiritual presence would 
always be with us. 


9. The Spirit is God in action, God 
reaching people—influencing them, 
regenerating them, infilling them, 
and guiding them (Jn 14:26; 15:26; 
Gal 4:6; Eph 2:18) 


10. The symbol that best describes the 
Trinity is a triangle. 


11. All three are a one, inhabiting one 
another and working together to 
accomplish the divine design in the 
universe (Jn 16:13—15). 


12. 


God the Father God the Son 


God the Holy Spirit 
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God Is - Exercise Hand-Out 


Instructions: Using your NIV Student Bibles find the following ten scriptures: (Psalm 
7:11; 1 Corinthians 10:13; Hebrews 3:4; 2 Chronicles 30:9; Psalm 54:4; Daniel 9:9; 

2 Samuel 22:3; Job 36:5; Deuteronomy 4:24; Psalm 84:11). You are to write out the 
scripture with the entire verse that best identifies the characteristics of God listed below. 


1. consuming fire 


2. rock, salvation, stronghold, refuge, savior 


3. gracious and compassionate 


4. mighty 
e 

5. judge 
e 

6. help 


7. sun and shield. 


8. merciful and forgiving 


9. faithful 


10. builder 
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The Spirit Will - Hand-Out Quiz 


Instructions: Using the following ten scriptures: 1Corinthians 12:13; Ephesians 4:30; 
Romans 8:16; John 16:8; Titus 3:5; John 16:13; Romans 8:14; Ephesians 5:18; 1 
Corinthians 12:1—11; Romans 8:26. Youth are to identify the appropriate scripture that 
applies to the statement written below and fill in the blanks with the right words found in 


their Bible. 


1. Scripture 


The Spirit and teach us all 


2. Scripture 


The Spirit will us of 


3. Scripture 


The Spirit will and 


4. Scripture 
The Spirit will us into 
5. Scripture 


The Spirit with our 


6. Scripture 


The Spirit will and 


7. Scripture 


The Spirit will us in our 


8. Scripture 


and doing. 
us. 
body of 
and our 
our lives 
as , and for us. 
and 


The Spirit will fill our with 


9. Scripture 


The Spirit will our 


10. Scripture 


The Spirit gives us 


10. 
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The Spirit Will Answer Sheet 


“Guide and teach us all truths.” (John 16:13) 

“Convict us of guilt and wrong doing.” (John 16:8) 

“Regenerate and renews us.” (Titus 3:5) 

“Baptizes us into one body of Christ.” (1 Corinthians 12:13) 
“Testify with our spirit and confirm our salvation.” (Romans 8:16) 
“Lead and guide our lives.” (Romans 8:14) 

“Help us in our weakness, and prays for us.” (Romans 8:26) 

“Fill our lives with joy and power.” (Ephesians 5:18) 

“Seal our redemption.” (Ephesians 4:30) 


“Give us spiritual gifts.” (1 Corinthians 12:1—11). 
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Fruit of The Spirit Hand-Out 


The fruit of the Spirit are nine biblical characteristics produced within us by the Holy 
Spirit that identifies a believer’s life in Jesus Christ. These characteristics are “love, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness and self-control (Galatians 
5:22-23). These characteristics are not individual fruit working independently of one 
another but collectively working together in us signifying that we are representing the 
body of Christ. 


Love — “The greatest of these is love’, (1 Corinthians 13:12), our goal as Christians is to 
do all things with the love of Christ. As God has loved us we are to love one another 
(John 13:14). “Love is patient, love is kind. It does not envy, it does not boast, it is not 
proud. It is not rude, it is not self-seeking, it is not easily angered, it keeps no record of 
wrongs. Love does not delight in evil but rejoices with the truth. It always protects, 
always trusts, always hopes, always perseveres. Love never fails.” (1 Cor.13:4-8) 


Joy — “The joy of the Lord is your strength.” (Nehemiah 8:10) “Let us fix our eyes on 
Jesus, the author and perfecter of our faith, who for the joy set before him endured the 
cross, scorning its shame, and sat down at the right hand of the throne of God.” (Heb. 

1222) 


Peace — “Therefore, since we have been justified through faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ” (Romans 5:1). “May the God of hope fill you with all joy 
and peace as you trust in him, so that you may overflow with hope by the power of the 
Holy Spirit.” (Rm.15:13) 


Patience - We are “strengthened with all might, according to his glorious power, unto all 
patience and longsuffering with joyfulness.” (Colossians 1:11) “With all lowliness and 
meekness, with longsuffering, forbearing one another in love.” (Eph. 4:2) 


Kindness - We should live “in purity, understanding, patience and kindness; in the Holy 
Spirit and in sincere love; in truthful speech and in the power of God; with weapons of 
righteousness in the right hand and in the left.” (2 Cor. 6:6-7) 


Goodness — “Wherefore also we pray always for you, that our God would count you 
worthy of this calling, and fulfill all the good pleasure of his goodness, and the work of 
faith with power” (2 Thessalonians 1:11), “For the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness 
and righteousness and truth.” (Eph. 5:9) 


Faithfulness — “O Lord, thou art my God; I will exalt thee, I will praise thy name; for 
thou hast done wonderful things; thy counsels of old are faithfulness and truth.” (Isaiah 
25:1).“I pray that out of his glorious riches he may strengthen you with power through his 
Spirit in your inner being, so that Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith” 
(Eph.3:16-17) 
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Gentleness - “Therefore, as God's chosen people, holy and dearly loved, clothe 
yourselves with compassion, kindness, humility, gentleness and patience” Colossians 
3:12. “Be completely humble and gentle; be patient, bearing with one another in love.” 
(Eph.4:2) 


Self-control - “For this very reason, make every effort to add to your faith goodness; and 
to goodness, knowledge; and to knowledge, self-control; and to self-control, 
perseverance; and to perseverance, godliness.” (2 Peter 1:5-7) 
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Lesson VI 


Table of Contents 


Lesson VI 
Our History 
What’s in a Name? 
Mission and Purpose of the A.M.E. Church 
Our A.M.E. Church Motto 
. The Bible 
Lesson VII 
Our Major Beliefs 
1 The Apostle’s Creed 
IL The 25 Articles of Religion 
Lesson VIII 
L. First A.M.E. Church Order of Worship 


Our History 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church was 
started in 1787 in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
by a group of disinherited Americans whose 
forefathers came from Africa. The leader of 
this group was a 27-year old “African” named 
Richard Allen. At that time the word African 
was used to designate Black Americans | 


1 Andrew White, Know Your Church: The 
African Methodist Episcopal Church (Nashville, TN: 
AMEC Publishing House, 1965), 5. 
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Slide 3 


Slide 4 
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Our History 


e The movement to organize a church separate from 
the white peoples’ church was started in response to 
the “Africans” need for opportunities for self- 
expression and fuller involvement in the service of 
the worship of God, and in society as a whole. It 
was the answer to a cry for social recognition as 
human beings, and the means through which a 
group of people started on a program which a 
growing sense of dignity and self-respect. 2 


e@ 2 Ibid. 


The Anvil 


e The symbol of the African 


Methodist Episcopal Church 

is the cross and the anvil which 
identifies our origin in prayer at 
the altar in protest and our 
beginning in a blacksmith shop 


Our History 


@ The A.M.E. Church is a member of the 
family of Methodist Churches. Its founder 
and first active Bishop, Richard Allen, felt 
that no religious sect or denomination would 
suit the capacity of his people as well as did 
Methodism with its emphasis upon the plain 
and simple gospel which the unlearned could 
understand and its orderly system of rules 
and regulations...3 


e 3ibid. 
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About Our Founder 


e Richard Allen was a man sublime courage and 
indestructible and passionate faith. Equipped with 
these two spiritual weapons he could not be beaten 
down. When he and others of African descent were 
denied the freedom to worship God in St. George 
M.E. Church in Philadelphia, PA. In 1787, he 
politely walked out into God’s great big world and 
started the movement which blossomed into the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. 4 


e@ 4 Ibid., 7. 


Our History 


e Richard Allen and his followers managed to 
buy an old blacksmith shop. They moved it 
to the corner of 6" and Lombard St. in 
Philadelphia, PA. where they organized 
“Mother” Bethel AME Church which stands 
today as a designated Historic Site. s 


5 Ibid., 5. 


Our History 


e@ The AME Church has: 
2.5 million members world wide 
8,000 ministers, 
6,200 congregations 
20 Episcopal districts 
115 annual conferences. 
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African Methodist Episcopal Church 
— What’s in a Name? 


e Let’s briefly look at the meaning of 
each word. 6 


6 G.M. Ingram Gregory, The S.A.T. Manual for 
African Methodism (Nashville, TN: AMEC Sunday 
School Union/Legacy Publishing, 1992), 65. 


AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


METHODIST - IS WHAT WE BELIEVE 
e@ The A.M.E. Church is a member of the family of 


AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


AFRICAN - IS OUR HERITAGE 


e The word “African” means that the A.M.E. 
Church was organized by people of African 
descent and heritage. It does not mean that 
the Church was founded in Africa or that it 
is for people of African heritage only. It 
simply means that those Americans who 
founded it were of African descent. All 
people are welcome . 7 


7 Ibid. 


Methodist Churches. 8 


8 Ibid. 
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AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


EPISCOPAL - IS HOW OUR CHURCH OPERATES 

e The word “Episcopal” refers to the form of government 
under which the Church operates. This form means that 
the chief executive & administrative officers of our 
denomination are our Bishops. 

e The General Conference elects Bishops who in turn 
make pastoral appointments, ordain clergy, organize 
missions, and promote the interest of the A.M.E. 
Church. 9 


9 Ibid. 


AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


CHURCH - IS ACOMMUNITY OF 

CHRISTIAN BELIEVERS 

e The Christian “Church” is a community of 
people who believe in God and who have 
accepted Jesus Christ as the guide and 
master of their lives. 10 


10 White, 22-23. 


AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
— WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
e AFRICAN e OUR HERITAGE 
e METHODIST e WHAT WE 
BELIEVE 
e EPISCOPAL e HOW OUR 
CHURCH 
OPERATES 
e CHURCH e COMMUNITY OF 


CHRISTIANS 11 


11 Ibid. 
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THE MISSION AND PURPOSE 
OF THE A.M.E. CHURCH 


e Understanding now that you are a member of 
a community of Christians whose founder was 
African, whose beliefs are based on Methodist 
principles and whose organizational structure 
is Episcopalian, let’s examine the mission and 
purpose of the AME church by reviewing our 
mission statement and motto. 12 


12 Ibid. 


THE MISSION AND PURPOSE 
OF THE A.M.E. CHURCH 


e The mission of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church is to minister to the spiritual, 
intellectual, physical, emotional and 
environmental needs of all people by 
spreading Christ’s liberating gospel through 
word and deed. At every level Connection and 
in every local church. 13 


13 The Doctrine and Discipline of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 15. 


OUR A.M.E. CHURCH MOTTO 


God Our Father, 
Christ Our Redeemer, 
Man Our Brother 
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IV. OUR MAJOR BELIEFS 


~ The Holy Bible 
~ The Apostle’s Creed 
~ The 25 Articles of Religion 


THE BIBLE 


e@ What is the Bible? 
~ The Bible is a book that tells us about God. 

e It shows us what He is like, what He has 
done and what He wants us to do. 

e It tells us about ourselves — about how God 
made us & about how sin came into the 
world. 

e It tells us about Jesus who came to show us 
how much God loves us & wants to forgive 
our sins. 


Basic Instructions Before Leaving Earth 14 
14 The Adventure Bible: King James Version, (Grand 


THE BIBLE 


e How was the Bible written? 


The Bible is God inspired Word written 
by individuals chosen by God. 
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THE BIBLE 


e@ Who were the writers of the Bible? 


They were ordinary people who 
experienced the same challenges as you 
and I. 


They had fears, doubt, and did both good 
and bad in the sight of God. 


BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


e The Pentateuch 


The first five books of the Old Testament. 
are the books of laws 


Genesis 
Exodus 
Leviticus 
Numbers 


Deuteronomy 


BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


e History 


The 12 books in the Bible that cover the 
history of Israel 


Joshua - 1 & 2 Kings 
Judges - Ezra 

Ruth - Esther 

1 & 2 Samuel - Nehemiah 


1 & 2 Chronicles 
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BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


e Poetry 
— Hebrew writers used poetry to express many 
feelings, from sadness to happiness, from fear to 
praise to God for his protection & love. 


— Job - Ecclesiastes 
— Psalms - Song of Solomon 
— Proverbs ~ Lamentations 

15 
- 15 Ibid. 


BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


e Prophecy 


~— God spoke to Israel through prophets. Their stories & 
the messages they gave Israel from God are found in 
these books. 


— Isaiah - Joel - Habakkuk 
— Jeremiah - Amos - Nahum 

~ Ezekiel - Obadiah - Zephaniah 
— Daniel - Jonah - Haggai 

— Hosea - Micah - Malachi 


BOOKS OFTHE OLD TESTAMENT 


e Pentateuch e 5 Books 
e History e 12 Books 
e Poetry e 6 Books 
e Prophecy e 16 Books 


39 Books 
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BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


e The Gospels 


The first four books of the New Testament 
are Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. These 
four books are called the gospels. They give 
us a written narrative of Jesus’ birth, life, 
death and resurrection. 


BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


e History 
The only book in the New Testament that 
gives us the history of the Christian church is 
the book of Acts. The book of Acts tells how 
the church began and what happened to some 
of the early Christians. 


BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


e Letters 

~ Many of the books in the New Testament are 
epistles or letters were written by the Apostle 
Paul. They give instructions on how to live a 
Christian life. 

~ Romans - 1,2 Corinthians —- Galatians 

~ Ephesians - Philippians — - Colossians 
1,2 Thessalonians - 1,2 Timothy  - Titus 


~ Philemon - Hebrews - James 
- 1,2 Peter - 1,2,3 John - Jude 
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BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


e Prophecy 


The book of Revelation is the only New 
Testament book of prophecy that speaks 
about what will happen at the end of the 
world. 


BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


e The Gospels e 4 Books 
e History e | Book 
e Letters e 21 Books 
e Prophecy e | Book 
27 Books 


IV. OUR MAJOR BELIEFS 


e The two historic documents which are the 
basis of our belief are: 


1. The Apostle's Creed 
2. Twenty-Five Articles of Religion 
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Lesson VII 


IV. THE APOSTLE’S CREED 


e@ What is the Apostle’s Creed? 


An apostle was one of the 12 original 

disciples of Christ (followers). 
A creed is a statement of one’s beliefs. 
Therefore, the Apostle’s Creed is the 
statement of what we as Christians 
believe. It determines how we live and 
what we live by. It is the foundation upon 
which we build our lives. 


IV. APOSTLES’ CREED 


e [believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven 
and earth and in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord who 
was conceived by the Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin Mary, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried. The third day He arose from the dead; He ascended 
into heaven and sitteth at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty; from thence He shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead. I believe in the Holy Spirit, the Church 
Universal, the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurrection of the body and the life everlasting.. 16 

16 The Doctrine and Discipline of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 480. 


25 ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF THE 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


1. FAITH IN THE HOLY TRINITY 


There is but one living and true God, 
everlasting, without body of parts, of 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness; 
the Maker and Preserver of all things, 
both visible and invisible. And in unity 
of this God-head, there are three 
persons, of one substance, power, and 
eternity-the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. 
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25 ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF THE 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


2. THE WORD, OR SON OF GOD, 
WHO WAS MADE VERY MAN 


The Son, who is the Word of the 
Father, the very and eternal God, of 
one substance with the Father. 
Christ is very God and Very 
Human. 


25 ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF THE 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


3. THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST 
Christ did truly rise again from the dead, and 
ascended into heaven, and there sits until he 
returns to judge all humankind at the last 
day. 
4. THE HOLY GHOST 
The Holy Ghost, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, is of one substance, 
majesty, and glory with the Father and the 
Son, very and eternal God. 


25 ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF THE 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


5. THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES FOR SALVATION 
The Bible contains all we need to know to be 
saved. 


6. THE OLD TESTAMENT 
The Old Testament is not contrary to the 
New; for both in the Old and the New 
Testament, everlasting life is offered to 
humankind by Christ, who is the only 
Mediator between God and humankind. 
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25 ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF THE 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


7. ORIGINAL SIN 
This is the corruption of the nature of every 
human whereby is far gone from original 
righteousness, and of their own nature 
inclined to evil. 


8 FREE WILL 


Even by our own natural strength and 
works, we have no power to do good work 
without the grace of God by Christ. 


25 ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF THE 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


9. THE JUSTIFICATION OF MAN 


We are accounted righteous before God 
only for the merit of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for our own 
works. 
10. GOOD WORKS 

Although good works are the fruit of our 
faith, they cannot put away our sins, and 
endure the severity of God’s judgments: yet 
they are pleasing and acceptable to God in 
Christ. 


25 ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF THE 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


11. WORKS OF SUPEREROGATION 


Is the belief that one can do voluntary 
works over and above God's 
Commandments. This belief cannot be 
taught without arrogance and impiety. No 
one can do more good than they ought to 
or be better than they ought to be. 
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25 ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF THE 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


12. SIN AFTER JUSTIFICATION 


After we have received the Holy Ghost, and 
fall into sin, by the grace of God we can 
receive God's forgiveness, rise again, and 
amend our lives. 


13. THE CHURCH 


The visible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men and women 
where the pure Word of God is preached 
and the Sacraments duly administered. 


25 ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF THE 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


14. PURGATORY 


We do not believe in the idea of the doctrine of 
purgatory which is a place other than heaven or 
hell where souls go after death to be pardon. Nor 
do we believe in worshipping and adoration, of 
images, relics and invocations of saints vainly 
invented upon no warrant of Scripture. 


15. FAMILIAR SPEECH 


Public worship and the sacraments should be 
conducted in a language the people can understand. 


25 ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF THE 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


16. THE SACRAMENTS 
There are only two sacraments ordained of 
Christ our Lord in the Gospel. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. 

17. BAPTISM 


Baptism is the sign of regeneration or the 
new birth. It marks the beginning of the 
Christian life. Infants and children, as well 
as adults should be baptized. 
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25 ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF THE 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


18. THE LORD’S SUPPER 


e The Lord’s Supper is a symbol of Christ’s 
suffering and death for us. The bread and 
wine are not changed into the actual body 
and blood of Christ; they represent his 
broken body and shed blood. 


19. COMMUNION IN BOTH KINDS 


e The cup of the lord is not denied to the lay 
people: for both the parts of the Lord’s 
Supper, ought to be administered to all 
Christians alike. 


25 ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF THE 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


20. One Oblation of Christ, finished upon 
the Cross 
The sacrifice of Christ, once made, is that 
perfect redemption, for all the sins of the 
whole world, both original and actual. 
There is none other satisfaction for sin but 
that alone. 


21, THE MARRIAGE OF MINISTERS 
The ministers of Christ are not commanded 
by God’s law either to abstain from 
marriage. It is lawful for them, as for all 
other Christians, to marry. 


25 ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF THE 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


22. RITES AND CERMONIES OF THE 
CHURCH 


It is not necessary that rites and 
ceremonies should in all places be the 
same, or exactly alike. They may be 
changed according to the diversity of 
countries and times. Every particular 
Church may ordain, change, or abolish rites 
and ceremonies so that all things may be 
done to edification. 
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25 ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF THE 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


23. GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
According to the Constitutions of the United 
States we are a sovereign and independent nation, 
and ought not to be subject to any foreign 
jurisdiction. 


24, CHRISTIAN GOODS 
The property and possession of Christians are not 
common property. However, every Christian ought 
to give liberally, alms to the poor, according to their 
ability. 


25 ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF THE 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


25. A CHRISTIAN OATH 


Swearing is forbidden by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but Christian may take an oath when the court 
of the land requires. 
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Lesson VIII 


The Order of Service 


e The Church at Worship 


Why This Is Important 


e You, as a member of First AME, will find it 
more meaningful during service when you 
understand why you do what you do on 
Sunday morning. 


The Liturgy 


e Worship is a time when we gather to show 
our love for God. 

e The different things we do in worship are 
called Liturgy. The Liturgy includes the 
prayers, the responsive Scripture, the call to 
worship, hymns and other parts of the 
service. 


e Now using the bulletin, let’s cover some 
definitions for the worship service. 
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The Bulletin 


The doorkeepers (ushers) greet you with a 
smile and give you a bulletin when you enter 
the sanctuary. 

The bulletin is your blueprint to full 
participation in the service as well as a 
record of the church’s activities and weekly 
schedule. 


Today we are going to take a bulletin and 
dissect its worship format highlighting some 
of what Pastor preached about during his 
series of sermons. 


The Prelude 


The Prelude is the very beginning of the 
Worship service, when music is played and you 
have entered the sanctuary, settled in your seat 
and are engaged in silent prayer to God. 

To remind and reinforce that we are “on Holy 
Ground” and should conduct ourselves 
accordingly , the bulletin says, 

“Worship begins when you enter the 
Sanctuary” 


The Lord is in His Holy temple, 
Let all the earth keep silence before Him. 


The Doxology 


The Doxology is a song of praise to God. 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 


flow...” 


Sung by the choir and congregation it 
recognizes that we are in God’s house in His 
presence. 
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The Call to Worship 


e The Call to Worship is a Scripture reading or 
special words which help us think about why 
we are in the worship service. 

e It is usually done responsively. Responsive 
reading is when the congregation stands & 
reads with a leader. 

Leader: I was glad they said unto me.... 
People: For a day in thy courts.... 


Hymns 


e Hymns are songs of praise, prayer, and 
thanksgiving which we sing at different 
times in the service. 


The Invocation 


e Usually at the beginning of the service the 
invocation is a prayer petition, or entreaty in 
favor of another. 

e “The Invocation” is also known as the 
intercessory prayer. 
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The Scripture Reading 


A scripture is selected from the Old 
Testament and from one of the four gospels 
(Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John) for the New 
Testament reading. 


The readings are determined by what 
Sunday it is in the Liturgical year. (The 
Liturgical year represents the Christian 
calendar of events i.e. Advent, Epiphany, 
Pentecost, Easter.) 

Both the Old and New Testaments scriptures 
are read responsively. 


The Decalogue 


The laws of the Ten Commandments are 
called the Decalogue. 
The first Sunday of the month we do the 
complete Decalogue. 


On the other Sundays in the month, we doa 
Summary concluding with “The Gloria 
Patri” — Glory to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost; As it was in the 
beginning... 


Announcements/ 
The Passing of the Peace 


Highlights and church announcements are 
included here. 

Visitors are acknowledged. 

The Passing of the Peace — an opportunity 
to greet the visitors and each other — ““What a 
Fellowship” 
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The Pastor’s Word 


e The Pastor’s Word - comments to be shared 
with the congregation. 


Offering 


e An opportunity to worship the Lord in our 
giving is called the Offering. 


e The Benevolent Offering goes to support the 
needy. 


e The General Offering goes to support the 
overall work of the church. 


Tithe 


We are a tithing church. 
Each member is encouraged to be a tither 
based on the Biblical principle of giving a 
tithe. (Malachi 3:20) 

e The Tithe is the giving of 10% of one’s 
income back to the Lord. 
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The Altar Call 


e A time when the church body is in prayer 
either as a corporate body (hands joined 
across the aisles) or individually at the altar. 

e It’s time to “have a little talk with Jesus.” 


The Sermonic Hymn 


A song which is sung before the sermon and 
which prepares us for the sermon. 


The Preached Word 


e The preached word is the center of our 
worship experience. 
The preached word is called a Sermon. 
The preached word is based on Scripture. 
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The Invitation to Christian Discipleship 


e The Invitation to Christian Discipleship 
means a person is invited to give their life 
to Christ and to join the church and the 
body of Christ. 

e Itcan also be a time for special prayer 
requests and rededication of one’s life to 
Christ. 


The Recessional 


e Occurs at the end of the service when the 
pastor and choir marches out. 


The Doxology 


e We close as we began with a song of praise. 
e “Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below, Praise 


Him above ye heavenly host, Praise Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, Amen.” 
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The Benediction 


e The benediction is when we ask God to bless 
all those who gathered to worship Him and 
is a command to leave the church and go 
into our homes, workplaces, the streets, and 
all nations to spread the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ and to serve mankind. 
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YOUTH CONFIRMATION COMMITMENT 


Pastor: I present to you this Bible which is the Word of God. Throughout the pages of 
your bible you have underlined important scriptures from your course of study 
that will help you in many life situations. I pray that you use them and do your 
best to present yourself to God as one approved, a workman who does not need 
to be ashamed and who correctly handles the word of truth (2 Tim. 2:15). 


Confirmands: This is my desire. 


Pastor: I encourage you, “do not let this Book of the Law depart from your mouth; 
meditate on it day and night, so that you may be careful to do everything written 
in it. Then you will be prosperous and successful” (Jos. 1:8) 


Confirmands: This is my desire. 


Pastor: As children of God, I understanding that “the wages of sin is death and the gift of 
God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord”. (Romans 6:23) “Therefore, I urge 
you, brothers and sisters, in view of God's mercy, to offer your bodies as living 
sacrifices, holy and pleasing to God—this is your spiritual act of worship” 

(Rom. 12:-2) 


Confirmands: This is my desire, God being my helper. 


Pastor: Now that I know what is expected of a Christian, “I will seek to live a life of 
love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness and self- 
control. (Gal.5:22-23) 


Confirmands: This is my desire, God being my helper. 


Pastor: I truly believe and understand the Affirmation of my faith, the Apostle’s Creed: I 
believe in God the Father Almighty, the maker of Heaven and earth and in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son our Lord who was conceived by the Holy Spirit, born of the 
Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried. The 
third day He arose from the dead; He ascended into heaven and sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty: from thence He shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead. I believe in the Holy Spirit, the Church Universal, the communion 
of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body and the life 
everlasting. 


Confirmands: All this I truly believe 
Let us Pray: God of grace, God of mercy, I present unto you these your children who 


have successfully competed their confirmation course and now have a desire to be 
one with you in the kingdom of God. Consecrate them now by the power of your 


Pastor: 
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Holy Spirit so that they may serve you well, live well, and manage their lives 
well. Anoint them with your presence by the power of grace divine. Equip them 
and protect them with your Word so they will be able to withstand the attacks of 
the enemy. Give them strength, wisdom, and knowledge to be more than 
conquerors over every trial and temptation. Give them discernment to make the 
right choices in all their endeavors through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


I present to you First A.M.E Church, these confirmands. May the Spirit and the 
grace of God be with you now and forevermore! 
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SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE HAND-OUT 


1. The Bible is the authoritative Word of God. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no opinion 4=agree 5= strongly agree 


2. Joining First A.M.E Church is the same as being a member of the body of Jesus Christ. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no opinion 4=agree 5= strongly agree 


3. The traditions, doctrines, and disciplines of the A.M.E. Church were taken from the Bible. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no opinion 4=agree 5= strongly agree 


4. I enjoy learning about things that will help enhance my k development. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no opinion 4=agree 5= strongly agree 


5. I would invite more people to church if I knew more about our traditions, doctrines, and 
disciplines. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no opinion 4=agree 5= strongly agree 


6. If knew more about salvation, faith, and baptism, I could help lead others to Jesus Christ. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no opinion 4=agree 5= strongly agree 


7. Music is important for enhancing church growth. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no opinion 4=agree 5= strongly agree 


8.In addition to Bible Study, there should be on-going training and workshops to help the 
membership grow spiritually. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no opinion 4=agree 5= strongly agree 


9. Churches grow when there are effective ministries that meet the needs of the people. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no opinion 4=agree 5= strongly agree 


10. It is important for youth to learn about the A.M.E. Church. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no opinion 4=agree 5= strongly agree 


11. Youth should be trained about God, the Trinity, and the Bible at an early age. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no opinion 4=agree 5= strongly agree 


12. Having knowledge about certain traditions of the church, such as the Decalogue will help 
maintain the integrity of the A.M.E. Church in its commitment to growth. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no opinion 4=agree 5= strongly agree 


13. Members who develop relationships are more likely to increase their commitment and 
involvement in the church. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no opinion 4=agree 5= strongly agree 


14. Youth who have an active part in the church attend more regularly. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no opinion 4=agree 5= strongly agree 


15. People who are spiritually inspired by the worship service are more likely to invite others. 
1=strongly disagree 2=disagree 3=no opinion 4=agree 5= strongly agree 
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